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From W. T. Harris and Bronson Alcott to Bowne personalistic philosophy 
has been dogged by the Absolutism of Hegel which unconsciously negated 
the Christian message. ay Holmes Howison, as early as 1892, discovered 
the fatal flaw and becme the founder of a real personalism. These letters 
to Dr. Harris, given to our library through the generosity of Mrs. Edith 
Davidson Harris, are presented with comment by the Editor under the 
heading of George Holmes Howison: Prophet of Freedom. 


The unexpressed but dogmatic assumption by the positivist of the rationality 
of the cosmos is no less an argument from effect to cause than is the funda- 
mentalist assertion of the existence of God. In either case, explanation goes 
beyond experience to faith. Professor Harry Ruja of San Diego State College 
discusses this dilemma in the article Of What Use ls Metaphysics? 


Dr. Jenny Lind Porter, frequent contributor to The Personalist, provides a 
verse appropriate to the New Year. 


Does the fact that there is no “law” of taste argue that no standard of judg- 
ment is possible concerning the beautiful? Judgment implies freedom and 
is accompanied by moral values, the absence or presence of a moral harmony 
demanded by the discriminating soul. Professor Allen John Workman of Los 
Angeles City College answers the questions raised in the thesis: Aesthetic in 
a Modern Philosophy of Life. 


More than fifty years ago refugee Professor N. O. Lossky anticipated the 
present movement of “realistic philosophy” by pointing out its necessary 
ye ayy oy upon a metaphysical doctrine that raises such insuperable diffi- 
culties for erie that it must be rejected. The true condition for 
direct perception, he finds, calls for a personalistic metaphysics of creative 
activity in the “substance” perceived, forming the argument of The Condi- 
tions of the Direct Perception of the External World. 


The struggle of the West against Communism is but a portion of the universal 
contest of the spirit of man against materialism which denies the transcend- 
ence of human personality. Mass concepts obscure the fact that eventually 
the differences arising out of the uniqueness and intrinsic value of every 
man provide the source of progress. Such is the thought set forth by 
Professor Douglas Straton of Colorado College in The Transcendency of the 
Spirit. 

Reverend Orlo Strunk, executive secretary of the Institute of Pastoral Care 
in Boston, and Teaching Fellow and Counselor at Boston University, argues 
for greater courtesy and tolerance among scholars in A Plea for Scholarly 
Compassion. 

The author of the verse So Said the Sleeper is Marguerite Janvrin Adams, 
member of the Poetry Society of America, writer of magazine verse, and 
with two volumes of poetry to her credit. 

A previous contributor, Max Cosman, under Stendhal Was a Man discusses 
the many-sidedness of Stendhal as displayed in The Private Diaries. 

We hear from many quarters the prophecy of thinking robots when science 


has completed its work of automation. Professor James Street disposes of the 
absurdity in Computing Machines and Minds. 
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DYNAMISM 


q Strive as we may io escape from metaphysics, 
all profound thought—scientific, social, political, or 
religious—faces at last the hidden dynamism which 
establishes all reality. 


q This fact is emphasized from unexpected quar- 
ters. In pursuit of reality, the most materialistic 
scientist is driven to ascribe the dynamism of the 
world either to an unknowable and inexplicable 
force without purpose or direction, or, more rea- 
sonably, to a creative Intelligence; for the most 
conspicuous fact about the universe is the intri- 
cate and infinitely delicate planning which it 
everywhere proclaims. 





q The case is furthered by the new view of time 
and space forced upon us by the scientific doc- 
trine of relativity. 


q We witness a world so swiftly changing that every moment 
produces a new set of relations, a new though timeless world. 


q Personal choice means uniqueness and raises the creative 
act to the region of the spirit. Thus, in the life of man we are 
pointed away from materialism to the only dynamic force 
of which there is direct knowledge. In our own natures we 
have the evidence of what has been misnamed the “super- 
natural” as if it were unnatural, when really the supernatural 
is our own highest nature. Thence is the source of creativity, 
of genius, the essence of Nature, its dynamism. 


q Here one may join his will with the forces of the universe: 
the will of God! 


R. T. F. 














George Holmes Howison: Prophet of Freedom 


BY 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 





ge DREAM OF FREEDOM, a true personalism, 
has for two thousand years engaged the minds of sages and still the 
contradictory experiments with totalitarianism continue. Though 
these have conspicuously failed in the titanic struggles of recent 
wars and the deaths of millions, human thought is not yet liberated 
to a genuine concept of freedom. To be sure, there are many pro- 
ponents of liberty: liberty for the proletariat, or the well-to-do, for 
the low or the high; for some class, race, or nation, for a society in 
which none are really free if any portion of it is enslaved. Yet the 
philosophy that includes this fact of human society has been strange- 
ly passed over in the thought of the multitude, Philosophy has failed 
by not including man as himself the supreme reality and interest of 
existence. His dignity and worth as a self-conscious, creative being 
is the chief interest of society, for as surely as the mingling of the 
waters of the sea, enslavement anywhere corrupts the ocean of 
human existence. 

It was to have been counted on that America, the land of supreme 
opportunity for the exercise of freedom, should provide most clearly 
such a system of thought. But even here, in spite of the early suc- 
cesses in political freedom, the old traditions have lingered in phi- 
losophy and theology. These have continually bred the sentiments 
of totalitarianism and have hindered real progress in the sacred name 
of thought or of religion. Today the long struggle which has taken 
place between a monism of matter and a monism of spirit has, in the 
course of events, become a conflict on a higher level between 


5 
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personalism and impersonalism, with man himself the gauge of battle. 

A thrilling moment, more important to the future of the race 
than the discovery of relativity by Einstein, came to that strange 
seer Bronson Alcott, with the conviction that the supreme charac- 
teristic of God was neither omnipotence nor omnipresence, stressed 
to justify belief in Divinity, but the possession of personality. For 
him this fact grounded not only the world of phenomena but the 
reality of man and his world of thought, the Ultimately Real. The 
way to this illumination was retarded by the fact that the times were 
not yet ripe. Men have been so awed by fear that they have been slow 
to realize that the most compelling thing in all the world is love. 
Order through compulsion is still the political, as well as the reli- 
gious, philosophy of the multitudes. A God of vengeance and wrath 
is still presumed by many to be the principal urgent toward the reli- 
gious life, and it has seemed an impiety to dwell upon the love of 
God. In spite of professed belief in an Incarnation of God in man, 
the worship of an Absolute has been required; an Absolute so 
complete as to imprison Divinity in a solipsism so complete as to 
destroy His freedom. God’s greatness is thought to be enhanced 
by the denigration of his greatest creation, man, whom He had 
created for purposes of companionship and understanding. On 
such a basis there is no way of validating man or his right to 
freedom, and totalitarianism holds sway. 

The St. Louis Movement in Philosophy, as it came to be known, 
received something of its inspiration from the effect of Bronson 
Alcott’s lectures at New Haven (not Yale, whose president honored 
him by an attack on his heresy) upon the student mind of W. T: 
Harris, who thereupon left college in disgust. In St. Louis he joined 
the movement of which he became the head. The group gave perhaps 
the most extended group consideration ever given to the philosophi- 
cal writings of Hegel. Some men of the company were religiously 
minded and some were atheistic, in itself a significant comment on 
the Hegelian system, which has rendered impartial assistance to 
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unbelief, as in the case of Hitlerism and Communism, and likewise 
to an absolutistic theology by ignoring its plain implications. The 
growth away from this influence has been slow and still lingers in 
what, at present, is called neo-orthodoxy, and is the vital flaw in the 
personal idealism of Josiah Royce. 

Presentation to the library of the School of Philosophy of the 
University of Southern California by Miss Edith Davidson Harris 
of the correspondence of her father, W. T: Harris, late U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education and head of the St. Louis Movement in Phi- 
losophy, has made available certain interesting facts. These concern 
the struggle that took place between the Absolutists in that move- 
ment and those inclined to a personalistic interpretation of philoso- 
phy. The gradual change from Hegelianism that took place in the 
minds of some of the members is best illustrated in the letters of 
Howison and in less degree in the case of Dr. Harris himself. George 
Holmes Howison joined the St. Louis Hegelian group when he 
went to George Washington University as a professor. He taught 
later at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and for interim 
periods at the University of Michigan and at Harvard. He finally 
became Mills Professor of Philosophy at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. Both men had been influenced by Bronson Alcott 
who seems at the beginning to have startled the young Harris into 
a philosophical as well as a geographical pilgrimage. Some phases 
of the development of the movement are set forth in the Harris- 
Howison correspondence. 

Of Howison, Professor Pociamann of the University of Wis- 
consin has written: “Eventually he demonstrated his individualism 
and originality by becoming virtually the founder of personalism:” 
In the correspondence Howison justifies this statement both in the 
character of his comments and his actual use of the term personalism 
as early as October, 1892: 


1New England Transcendentalism and St. Louis Hegelianism (Philadelphia, Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., 1948). 
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Of Rosenkranz’s general views (as of Hegel’s and your 
own likewise) I cannot refrain from saying that they still 
seem to me to lay too great stress on tradition and corporate 
action—in the “Universal” and the “Objective”—their 
“Ethical Substance;’ their “historic pabulum;’ as Stirling 
would say—in such an overwhelming and obstreperous way 
as practically to nullify that freedom. 

I think that a closer examination of my Synopsis will 
show you that I have this Hegelian defect in view all the 
way through it, and that these suggestions (which is all 
they yet are) I am giving on the philosophy of education 
draw all their useful meaning (so far as they claim to have 
any) from that fact. In short my Ethics has, I think, more 
of the Kantian autonomic flavor of “obedience;’ more of 
personalism and the future than of corporatism and the 
past. It seems to me that Hegel arid his close school make a 
character to consist pretty much in mere intelligent accept- 
ance or understanding of the products of historic reason, 
thus construing virtue as chiefly the doing of acts that are 
objectively right—that belong in the context of the historic 
life of man; and that they lose sight of the far more impor- 
tant aspect of freedom,—the creative and contributive 
function of each agent to the development in perpetuum, 
of the human types. Thus, like yourself, though on quite 
different grounds, I too find that Hegel’ s method of philos- 
ophy fails to clear the Weltansc hauung of the pantheistic 
bane. He doubtless meant to avoid this, and supposed that 
he had succeeded. But it grows plainer and plainer to me 


that he did not. 


This use of the term “personalism;’ added to the earlier employ- 
ment of Whitman (1867) in Democratic Vistas, to indicate that 
personalism as an American philosophy, is further bolstered by the 
letter of May 18, 1885, quoting Hans Vaihinger as writing concern- 
the Synopsis that “it leads him to expect a new philosophic devel- 
opment,’ and led William James, under date of April 21, 1879, to 
write—before Renouvier had assumed this title for his way of 
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thought: “It seems to me that this school [English Hegelian] and 
that of Renouvier [personalism] are the only serious alternatives 
today’ 

That Howison was on the way to separation from Hegelianism 
as early as March 1, 1875, is indicated in a letter of that date: 


.. As yet I can’t get any clear thought of what it means to 
have “the will ground the reason” &c [ Harris’s term]. Such 
doctrine wherever I come against it, whether in Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, or you, upsets all my habitual thoughts on 
that matter. To me, philosophic (i.e., rational) ground has 
nothing to do with will, nor will with it; it, in short, seems 
to me utterly, and absolutely to exclude will—all arbitrari- 
ness whatsoever, and insists that all shall be reasonably ex- 
plained. You see, will as prius of reason, can’t get itself 
before me as anything but se/f-will—utter arbitrariness. 


Soon after the opening of his work on the Mills Professorship, 
the Regents of the University of California called on him to deliver 


an address on Bishop Berkeley. In spite of the fact that he was at the 
time perhaps the most farsighted and able defender of the faith, he 
was severely criticized by orthodox religionists and wrote as of 
May 18, 1885: 


My work has excited a great deal of superficial curiosity, 
but has, as yet, made no deep or real impression. I am sur- 
rounded on all sides by a horde of religious sectarian zealots 
who consider all philosophy except such semi-materialism 
as they are up to, about equivalent to “infidelity” and “god- 
lessness:’ They have assailed me in their “religious news- 
papers,’ with what outcome the slips that I send you will 
show. The result with the “Orthodox” Congregationalists 
has been favorable:—the latest assault—that of the Meth- 
odist Brethren—I think is too much on the plane of buf- 
foonery to be worthy of notice. . . . I send you the Charter 
Day Address that called all est: assaults out. They were 
wholly unexpected by me, as I hadn’t a dream that, in my 
quiet speech to my students & their friends, I was saying 
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anything that would possibly annoy any religionist at all. 
On the contrary, I supposed I was talking in a way that 
those interested in the entente cordiale between religion & 
philosophy would welcome. 


Howison was a vigorous opponent of pantheism, but so little 
did the orthodox religionists realize their own unconscious depend- 
ence upon the pantheism of Hegel to maintain their belief in God 
that they took the attack on Hegel to be an attack on their faith. He 
himself did not seem to realize the point of their criticism, for he 
still insisted that Hegel was not pantheistic, and did not “arrive” 
until later. 

His contribution to the Symposium at the Concord Schoo! in 
the summer of 1885 was strongly criticized, and in a letter of Sep- 
tember 16 of that year he complains: “The theological bearings of 
‘my philosophy’ [as explained in that contribution and published 
in the Overland Monthly] have stirred up considerable local inter- 
est, not to say excitement; and particularly I have been charged by 
the old-fashioned orthodox preachers hereabouts with pantheism:’ 

A letter of June 3, 1891, indicates the beginning of his break with 
Hegel as he writes: 


I find I have unconsciously, but I fear surely, grown away 
from Hegel’s way of viewing many things; tho’ I am still 
on the path which would never have been clear to me but 
for him. Yet it really seems to me now, in the main matter 
of personality and individuality—the most important in- 
sights in all philosophy—Leibnitz has done the best of any 
single thinker. 


This break is still further emphasized on June 8, 1892, at the same 
time by an attack on Royce as “hopelessly pantheistic?” 


I have noticed what you call Royce’s advances in thinking; 
but they still seem insufficient to me. His views are still 
hopelessly pantheistic, and he appears to have no proper or 
adequate respect for human nature. His “infinite self” is 
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always our dimly “Transcendent Self” which is as much 
as to say that we have no true self at all. And the most 
depressing sign about his thinking is, that he seems perfectly 
aware how this makes no provision either for immortality 
or for real freedom, and yet appears to have no uneasiness 
under it, but to contemplate this ghastly destiny of ours 
with a complacency even savoring of self-satisfaction. 


Asked to provide a sketch for Dr. Harris on Kant’s Third Antin- 
omy, that of causality, in which the pantheistic doctrine of ema- 
nation would reduce all the world to a Divine determinism, Howison 
sees the need to affirm the reality of freedom, as provided by Kant. 
In a letter to Harris on July 6, 1892, he asserts: 


1 do not feel the force of the charges brought by Hege! or 
yourselt {against Kant’s position}. The Antinomy seems 
to me to stand, pretty much as Kant shows, and to be, as he 
shows, a form of transcendental illusion, organic but cor- 
rigible by dialectic, leading to a true metaphysic of nature. 
When we cease to regard “Nature” as a Ding-an-sich, we 
see through the illusional antinomy & comprehend the har- 
mony between causality with freedom (given by the moral 
reason) and causality under necessity, which pertains to 
the phenomenal world of sense only. 


By October 23 they had apparently come to some agreement on 
the status of the Hegelian doctrine of Nature as the Divine Mind 
realizing itself, for at that date Howison notes, “There is no mind 
in this country whose approval I more cherish than yours. . . . Yes, 
I feel that our aims are eventually and profoundly the same?’ And 
later, on November 10: 


I am pleased to find how far you are in agreement with me 
in the matter of the Hegelian extravagances about the cor- 
porate as the “Objective” and “universal” The truth seems 
to be that the corporate, quite as unquestionably as the pri- 
vate or particular, is only a pseudo-universal and pseudo- 
objective. The genuine universal being the living synthesis 
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of the two poles of self-activity constituted by the mere 
private person and the historical “whole’’ we get the true 
universal and the true objective only in the trve individual, 
or real person,—the rationally self-active. This is what 
Hegel is always telling us when he is at his best,—the 
Individual is the Universal. But he seems to have a won- 
derful talent for forgetting it when it comes to many of 
the larger practical issues of life. 


The influence of Alcott in stirring the philosophical interest of 
W. T. Harris with its great aftereffects on American philosophy has 
already been touched upon but deserves more attention at this point. 
Alcott’s starting point was the basic fundamental position of true 
personalism, persons as the ultimately real, and Howison stresses 
this in a letter of September 14, 1893. Commenting on Harris’s 
recent article in the Journal on Alcott, Howison feels that Harris 


. has offered up an old friend as a sacrifice on the altar of 
“Double Procession:’ You make far less of him at any rate 
than you did in your statement of his teachings in the J.S.P. 
| Journal of Speculative Philosophy| in the year of 1870 or 
thereabouts; and while I always believed you accorded him 
too great praise then, I feel that you have vindicated him 
too feebly now. I cannot agree with you in your “Evolu- 
tionary” view of man and nature. | believe Alcott’s funda- 
mental thesis—that man conditions and grounds Nature, 
and not the reverse—is truer than either Hegel’s or yours. 


This assertion or insight of Alcott’s finds vivid confirmation in the 
present metaphysics of science in the assertion that man himself is 
a necessary part and contribution to natural phenomena, which asser- 
tion provides real ground to the forces of mind and spirit. He 
touches the same matter again under date of April 25, 1895. 


.. 1 have noted likewise, what you wrote in reply to my 
remarks on your “Alcott” I have never intended to deny 
“creation,” & think that my own system, so far from deny- 
ing this, supports it in the only real way, & thus in common 
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with those of Aristotle, and, more emphatically that of 
Leibnitz, vindicates human freedom and real (personal 
and individual) immortality, as any form of Hegel’s or 
Fichte’s cannot do. And when I wrote that I thought 
Alcott’s doctrine was preferable to Hegel’s, and even to 
your own, I did not of course mean his “lapse” theory, but 
his remarkable doctrine, too little developed and too little 
appreciated, that material creation must be somehow 
through the creation of persons. 


This is the starting point of a thoroughgoing personalism which as 
yet many personalists do not see, but which alone can mediate with 
present-day science and provide a basis for a genuine doctrine of 
freedom. From this point he passes immediately to a point of excep- 
tional interest for our day, for sixty years ago Howison was awake 
to the relationship of Hegelian philosophy to those totalitarianisms 
which have been the plague of our times in the hands of Hitler and 
Marx, as well as the still rampant nationalism. In the same letter he 
adds: 

. The paper on “Secondary Education” [which he 
encloses] will show yeu how deeply I dissent from the still 
current plans of American education, based on a false the- 
ory of pure Democracy, and tending, as I feel, irresistibly 
to the michiefs inseparable from communism. American 
constitutional ideas build, not a Democracy, but a Repub- 
lic;—the complex organism of an aristocracy of reason, 
instead of one of blood, or wealth, or class interests. Our 
schools still run on the unreasonable and impracticable the- 
ory of aiming to make every child over into one unvarying 
pattern of citizens of leisure, engaged in the cultivated 
business of merely directing affairs, and illustrating elegant 
humanity. Such a system must breed in the great multitude, 
visionary aspiration, instead of the wholesome & solid aspi- 
ration after a firm moral foundation. It entices the heart 
to set its treasure in skill of the understanding and accom- 
plishment of the externally aesthetic, in public influence 
and social ornamental esteem, instead of meeting one’s daily 
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humble obligations, paying debts, being good fathers and 
husbands, and training up the children in the same plain 
and sturdy & unambitious ways. . . . Until we thoroughly 
abandon our present false and delative methods, I see no 
hope of avoiding the social and political cataclysm that has 
now plainly come into view as a possibility of the future. 
I do not expect the cataclysm; because I have faith in the 
alertness and soundness of American good sense, at its bot- 
tom. But I cannot conceive of that good sense continuing 
satisfied with our present monotonous & undifferentiated 
system of education. It is now a single-stemmed endogen— 
a cane-pole; it ought to be a richly branching & full-foliaged 
tree. 


Professor Josiah Royce had been invited to speak before the 
Berkeley Philosophical Union, the address had been printed, and a 
copy sent to Harris. On May 22, 1896, Howison responds to Harris’s 
reactions as follows: 


I have the pleasure of acknowledging your kind note of the 


16th inst., on “The Royce Pamphlet” as we call it in the 
Union. I am glad you can approve of it. But I gather, as I 
had anticipated, that you are more in sympathy with Le 
Conte and Royce than with me. Indeed, I fear I stand 
pretty much alone in the philosophical world on the ques- 
tion of theistic conceptions and theistic arguments. Seth of 
Edinburgh is thus far the only man of mark that has ex- 
pressed strong approval of my criticisms of Royce (and, 
I admit, of Hegelian reasoning generally). He and F. H. 
Bradley, Royce, Sterrett, Tom Davidson, and Watson, 
alone of all the many correspondents and reviewers, seem 
to have taken in my point, tho’ none but Seth & (partly) 
Watson, approves it. Dr. Everett, for instance, and Pres’t 
Schurman have both printed reviews of the pamphlet and 
neither of them appears to apprehend my real position in 
the least. It has passed clean over them without attracting 
their attention at all. Vaihinger seems to have a right ink- 
ling, at least as regards my outset from a proposed criticism 
of Kant’s attempted vindication of science, and says he 
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intends to present an analysis of my position in the next 
number of the Kant-Studien. Watson too, holds, he says 
the same results as I aim at; but his mode of argumentation 
about God, & his mode of conceiving the relation of man 
(or mind) to nature & to God, seem to me quite at vari- 
ance with my conclusions. So also do Dr. Le Conte’s, as 
also, let me say, do your own. Y»..* ethical and religious 
results & mine seem to me the same, but your mode of rea- 
soning, and your fundamental mictaphysics, seem to me to 
lead to idealistic pantheism, not to Christian theism. I hope 
we may come to some full and agreed understanding about 
these matters. I tried to draw Watson out fully on these 
things when he was here—May 1-13, but he declined to go 
into them in public or in private. . 

P.S. “TD.” [Tom Davidson] says I have demolished 
Royce, but congratulates me upon having demonstrated 
Atheism! What a wicked inner satisfaction he must have 
taken in penning those sentences! 


In a letter of November 27, 1896, commenting on a paper before 
the “Union” attacking Hegel, he writes: 


Mr. H. quite missed the point aimed at by my questions, in 
the “Union” programme. . . . He attacks Hegel and you 
from a different point. My object was to bring out—what 
seems to me the fact—the lack of adjustment of Hegelian 
ontology & quasi-theology with the doctrine of human 
freedom & moral immortality which I think—constitute the 
essence of the Christian Gospel, and apart from which the 
First Principle is not God in the Christian sense. 


He thinks Mr. H. is “somewhat dominated (perhaps a little hyp- 
notized or ‘suggestivated’) by an influence from Royce (especially 
in the matter of style) and from F. H. Bradley,’ and hopes “he will 
outgrow this metaphysical ‘hifalutin:” 

On February 18, 1902, in response to Harris’s objection to his 
error of “Omitting to present God as the one all-embracing efficient 
Cause of the world and of minds;’ he replies: 
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I confess these objections of yours, I do not feel to reach 
me. In fact I cannot make out what you really mean by 
“creation” any different from what I myself mean when I 
openly say that “creation” is and must be a metaphor. I can 
make nothing else intelligible out of your doctrine of “cre- 
ation by pure noesis & noesos”’ If this really means anything, 
it seems to me it must mean what I call the co-eternity of 
the souls with God—i.e., its literal uncreatedness. A neces- 
sary logical connection with God, a necessary logical and 
ideal depending on him, I admit and teach, but that is the 
only meaning that I can attach to “creation” in a world of 
real intelligence who, as such, must have knowledge a 
priori, that is, must know by spontaneous self-active 
consciousness, and in this way be fully free. 

In fact, dear friend, as I read and reread your greater 
writings, which deal in detail with these great matters, I 
am at a loss to tell what you do intend by your teaching, 
unless it is just this w hich I feel called upon to say in an- 
other way,—a way w hich seems to me at once franker and 
more perspicuous. I should be glad to feel that we do agree 
in this bottom matter after all, that our differences are 
merely in expression, argumentation and external form. But 
this would be at the expense of taking you quite out of the 
school of Hegel. Perhaps, though you wouldn’t really 
mind that. . . . No one, as yet, has credited me with what I 
believe I deserve—the presentation of a thoroughly new 
principle in philosophy, in consonance with the highest 
principles of human civilization. 


Howison’s last letter to Harris is most pathetic, for he is ill. At 
Christmas 1908 he writes: 
I hope I shall be able to go on and finish my University 
courses when term opens, middle January. Should I be so 
fortunate, I shall then close my active teaching, and be 
“emerited” in May. . . . I congratulate you on your emi- 
nent successes, and your mental great distinctions. I had 
hoped that I too might reach some general “recognition” 
(as you once called it), but I see now that it is not to be 
mine. 
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Howison’s position and his importance to present-day thought 
can perhaps be best illustrated by introducing here his comments on 
a paper before the Philosophical Union made by a greatly loved and 
honored colleague of the Berkeley faculty, Dr. George M. Stratton. 
It may assist in the understanding of the differences which arose 
between men so obviously devoted to each other. After the reading 
of Dr. Stratton’s paper on the Trinity, the daily press of May 12, 
1897, reported the following remarks: 


I used to think I held the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
until tonight, but I find that I don’t know anything about 
it. If the Christian doctrine be that three persons are one 
person, then it is something that no man in his sane wits can 
believe. . . . The essential doctrine of Christianity is the 
absolute unity of God, which is confessedly the higher 
doctrine of civilized peoples. I always thought that the 
Christian trinity was not tritheism, not the absurdity of 
three gods being one god. So the Hegelian doctrine 
appeared good as explaining the Christian trinity. 


These sentiments could, of course, be certain to raise a theologi- 
cal storm among those so devoted to a dogma that they were ready 
to forgo any reasonable questioning or explanation of it. Howison 
struck immediately at the weakest spot of that orthodoxy which 
had become an essential trideism in a way that had deserted the 
simple teaching of the Gospels. Howison’s point of attack was based 
on the very nature of personality, that demand for unity in the indi- 
vidual which cannot be surrendered without self-destruction. At the 
same time he failed for lack of foresight of the greater unity which 
arises out of voluntary participation in a common will or spirit. The 
sacred right of personality is that it shall not be violated by any other 
personality. Even God will not enter another personality except on 
invitation. “Behold I stand at the door and knock;’ said Jesus. There 
was no entrance without welcome. The unity of God with Christ 
was not imposed but invited by a human will which sought after it. 
Herein lies the truth and the power of the Christian mystery. The 
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heart of personality, also is not physical, a matter of special distinc- 
tion, the very forces of matter are now disclosed as penetrating and 
interpenetrating each other in the forms of “rays,’ whatever they 
may be. Shall it be less in the realities of the Spirit? Wherever the 
Spirit of God is there is God, and the Incarnation is the Divine 
assurance that He gladly seeks to enter whatever heart will welcome 
His coming. 

The salient fact here is that there can be no high nor complete 
unity apart from the spirit. The apparent difficulty is due to a con- 
fusion of “person” with “substance:’ Between persons the real unity 
is one of will—and this is arrived at through the existence of creative 
freedom. It is doubtless a sacrifice on the part of God to maintain 
free creatures with power to sin and to flout their birthright, but 
therein lies the only possibility of their participation in His life, 
becoming one with Him. The Cross was truly the price God him- 
self paid for the creation of free, and thereby moral, beings. And 
this is the corollary, see God in Christ and in any other act of right- 


eousness wherever it appears or you do not grasp the evidence of His 
existence. 


The sin of the world is no necessary part of perfection, but free 
will is, and morality is impossible without freedom. The urge to this 
act of willing is what is meant by the Holy Ghost which can only 
entreat. Wherever it is received in human hearts, it is also God abid- 
ing there, whose subsistence is not thereby divided, nor diversified, 
but present as the Paraclete, witnessing to the spirit of man, mingling 
with it in the creative act, forever in process of becoming God. 

Too often that passes as Christianity which views Divinity as a 
power to be bent to our wills by religious begging, without any idea 
of submitting our wills to the higher good. It was this that Howison 
flayed in speaking against a meddlesome God, but he was surely 
wrong here if that be interpreted to mean that God is too mighty to 
mingle in human affairs. The Divine Infinitude must embrace not 
only the infinitely great but the infinitely small. Not only does He 
mark the fall of the sparrow, but He clothes the very grass of the 
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field. There is nothing beneath His notice. This infinite “‘finitude” 
is God’s gift to the spiritual transcendence of man, His Cross “from 
the foundation of the world” because interwoven with all His cre- 
ative acts, His self-rescue from isolation, the completion of His own 
experience as the Supreme Person. He could not be truly infinite 
without embracing finitude as an aspect of personal experience. The 
very act of creating a world in which He could participate, which 
could respond to His character in objectivity and subjectivity, calls 
for an all-pervasive Spirit as well as a human incarnation. Unity in 
God Himself was dependent on that which was free and yet sought 
after Him. For the Supreme Unity is not one of space or time but 
of the Spirit. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is unity. As long 
as we remain within ourselves, there is no experience of unity. And, 
at long last, it is becoming evident to science that the “substance” 
which causes so much argumentation is but an event in space time, 
an activity of spirit itself. The Divine character of the human 
nature of Jesus is the reconciliation of God with man, the charter 


of human freedom, the cosmic basis of democracy. 








Of What Use Is Metaphysics? 


BY 


HARRY RUJA 





‘i POSITIVISTIC RESURGENCE of the past 
three or four decades has brought into prominence the thesis that 
whatever there is in metaphysics that can be said to be either true 
or false is science and the rest poetry. Metaphysical statements 
have cognitive content, as contrasted with emotive or aesthetic 
content, it is asserted, only so far as they are scientific statements. 

Science in turn is declared to be observational or empirical. A 
statement of science is best expressed as a statement about observa- 
tions, either past, present, or future. For example, rather than 
saying that gravitation is a law of the universe, the positivist says, 
we should say that objects are seen to fall toward one another at 
a rate defined by G=(m,m,) /d*. Each component of this formula 
is also to be thought of as having reference to experience. 

Whether this thesis can be maintained depends upon whether 
metaphysical statements can be taken to refer without residue to 
observations, past, present, or future. Mill’s definition of matter 
as the permanent possibility of sensation is, of course, in the 
positivistic tradition. So is Berkeley’s esse est percipi. 

Sut Berkeley added “sive percipere’ Is the perceiving per- 
ceived? Is the perceiver perceived? These questions, of course, 
recur in the critiques of positivism. 

The writer is not concerned to press these familiar questions 
in this article. Rather he addresses himself to the more distinctive 
burden of the message of contemporary positivism: that questions 
which permit of no empirical answer should not even be asked, 
much less pursued. Traditional positivism was content to ignore 
unanswerable questions; contemporary positivism interdicts them. 


20 
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Questions which cannot be answered (empirically, of course) have 
no meaning: i.e., they are nonsense. If I ask, “Shall I ever be able 
to meet myself coming?” I ask a nontestable, i.e., a meaningless, 
question. I know that is nontestable because I cannot describe a 
set of circumstances which would either confirm or refute it. 

Why can I not do so? It is—is it not?—because it incorporates 
a contradiction. How can I recognize a contradiction unless 
meaning is present? The many meanings present here are so com- 
bined that the combination has no referent. I am embarrassed by 
riches. Why then should I conclude that I am poor? 

Consider the following propositions: 


1. Squares are round. 

2. There is a God. 

3. There is a life after death. 

4. Other persons have minds like mine. 
5. Housed in my body is a soul. 


6. The side of the moon facing away from the earth has no 
atmosphere. 


7. The sentence before this one ended with the sound “eer?” 
8. Taking human life is bad. 


9. Beethoven’s Ninth is magnificent. 


In what sense(s) if any are these propositions nonverifiable? 
Let us consider each in turn. 


1. Here we have a contradiction in meanings. The second part 
of the proposition is at war with the first. Each alone is meaningful; 
together they cancel one another. Shall we say that the proposition, 
being nonverifiable, has no meaning? Or rather, shall we say that 
the proposition, having no meaning, is nonverifiable? 


2. I have not seen God. But maybe Moses did. Or Saint Paul. 
Or Joseph Smith. Do I question that they did? Shall I reject some 
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putative observations? Shall I accept all observations at face value 
or only those which meet certain criteria of validity? How do I 
formulate those criteria? Is common agreement an essential? Can 
we not all be wrong together? Is repeatability of the experience 
essential? How about the unique event? Is there no such thing? 

Generally we favor those observations which fit in with the 
heritage of observations. We prefer order in our world of 
experience. But does the cosmos prefer order? Do we not set up 
a nonempirical criterion of the validity of empiricism as a criterion? 

The traditional arguments for God most frequently argue 
from effect to cause. This complex cosmos could not have arisen 
out of chance and chaos; a designing intelligence created it. So 
goes the argument. This is certainly the model for scientific inves- 
tigations. Crime exists; what caused it? Hypotheses are formulated 
transcending the data; new data are accumulated to test the 
hypothesis. 

But where are the new data to test the God hypothesis? The 
snowflake in the laboratory, the machine that thinks, the free- 
swinging pendulum creating a pattern, the atomic crucible which 
is the sun—all these are data relevant to the hypothesis that order 
requires an orderer. Io be sure, they do not deal with God 
directly; neither does the bloodstain deal with crime directly. 
This bloodstain on the suspect’s coat is the kind of blood that 
the victim had. We deal here, as in investigating the God hypoth- 
esis, with a class of data which we presume to be relevant to the 
unique event under investigation. Again the rationality of our 
cosmos is an unexpressed premise of our verification process. 


3. I shall presumably live the life after death if there is such 
a life. Why then are positivists suspicious of such a hypothesis? 
Is it that they require of all meaningful hypotheses that they shall 
be verifiable in this life? Is not that rather arbitrary of them? 
The alpha and omega of their theory is experience. Does their 
theory require the specification of a date? 
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If verifiability is the criterion of meaningfulness, does the 
meaning of a proposition ebb and flow as its verifiability becomes 
more or less possible? As I wrote this paper, I formulated the 
hypothesis that on May 23, 1953, I would read it before a group 
of philosophers. Did the meaning of this hypothesis become 
enhanced as the date approached? Or was it once and for all as 
nieaningful, i.e., as verifiable, as it would ever be? If the latter, 
then presumably a hypothesis has meaning if it is verifiable at 
any time, no matter how remote the time. 


4. The quale of your toothache will always escape me. If I 
could feel your toothache as you feel it, the distinction between 
mine and thine would disappear. No longer would it be your 
toothache that I would be feeling. This supposition is then 
contrary to fact. 

But does not science find such suppositions useful? If, con- 
trary to fact, I could travel with the speed of light, would I age? 
If, contrary to fact, I could have marched with Napoleon into 
Russia, how would I have responded to the grim ordeal? If, con- 
trary to fact, I could have lived with Pithecanthropus erectus, 
how would he have appeared to me? If, contrary to fact, I could 
observe the population from which these data before me are a 
sample—the paradigm of every scientific generalization—what 
would I find? Every science finds gaps in its knowledge. Every 
scientist who .seeks to understand, rather than just gather data 
about, his area of investigation fills in the gaps with supposition, 
i.e., hypothesis. The justification again is that science is not a 
mere collection of data but an ordered collection—a systematic 
formulation of the regularities exemplified, as best we can judge, 
in nature. 


5. The concept of the soul has seemed in the past to serve 
two functions: the soul is proposed as the vehicle of the immortal 
life and as the thread of continuity in the mental life. We have 
already considered the first issue; let us consider the second. 
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William James in his essay “Does Consciousness Exist?” argued 
that we had no need for a soul to bind our mental states together. 
Each mental state, he proposed, contains within itself relations 
to its antecedents and to its consequents. 

A hypothesis which is unnecessary is not therefore meaning- 
less. Do the surplus cycles and epicycles of the Ptolemaic theory 
make it meaningless? Or only excessively cumbersome? If I say 
“I am here” and add immediately “I am present; I have taken 
more words to express my meaning than I need. Does my having 
done so somehow cancel out the meaning that my words have? 


6. But the soul is unobserved, perhaps even unobservable. Is 
not the electron unobserved, perhaps even unobservable? And 
what of the other side of the moon? It has not been observed; it 
is not now observed; it may never be observed by humans. But 
at least it is observable. Here is a peculiarity of the attitude of 
the positivists toward experience. They have no prejudice against 
the unexperienced if what makes it unexperienced is time. Past 


experience is presumably at no logical disadvantage to present 
experience. Nor is future experience—however contingent the 
positivist because of his predilections for indeterminacy may 
believe the future to be—disparaged. But if an event is unexpe- 
rienced because unexperienceable is it any worse off than to be 
unexperienced because of the passage of time? 


” 


7. The sentence before this one ended with the sound “ime? 
This moment of experience has escaped irretrievably into the 
past. Does it matter that it escaped but a moment ago? Would it 
make a difference if it had escaped a century ago? If it had never 
existed? If it could never exist? What does existence have to do 
with essence? I say, let us now consider the concept of the 
“unexperienceable?’ It is by definition that which cannot be 
experienced. Do you not understand what I mean by the unexpe- 
rienceable? You understand the term “experienceable:?’ Why should 
adding the prefix “un” cancel out your understanding? 
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8, 9. Ethics and aesthetics are treated by positivists as branches 
of psychology and sociology. “X is bad” means only “I feel 
repugnant towards X”; “X is ugly” means “I avoid X” Or maybe 
it means “We feel repugnant . . ” and “We avoid. . . ” There 
is nothing for the philosopher to say here which the scientist 
cannot say more accurately. 


Suppose, however, we ask how these judgments arise. The 
psychologists and sociologists will lecture us at tedious length 
on the friends, associates, parents, and teachers who have molded 
our opinions to correspo:.d to theirs. And their opinions were in 
turn molded in similar fashion. How did this sequence of events 
begin? Why should the thought have entered anyone’s mind that 
taking human life was bad? Kant had an answer to that question, 
as we know. Does my contemplated action exemplify a principle 
which I can generalize without contradiction? As I take human 
life, can I will that all shall do likewise? By no means, of course. 
For if all men destroyed, all men would be destroyed, and no 
men could exist to destroy. Is this sociology? Or psychology? It 
sounds rather like logic. It is an application of the principle of 
consistency, the supreme law of thought, the goal of intellectual 
endeavor, the essence of the cosmos as far as it can be known. 

This is the task of metaphysics, to make our basic ideas clear, 
i.e., coherent. Fortunate the scientist who has a metaphysical bent. 
Only thus is he transformed from an ant gathering grains of sand 
to a human building knowledge. 

Nor does it entirely satisfy the aesthetician to be given the 
results of public opinion polls regarding preferences as surrogates 
for rational analysis of those preferences. What are the purposes of 
artistic creation? If they are to underscore the salient features of 


human life and feeling, can we not judge a work of art on the 
grounds of its success in effecting this purpose? 

Here again we observe the genius of philosophical analysis at 
work. The task of metaphysics is to make our meanings clear. To 
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discover whether our meanings are exemplified is a worthy task, of 
course. But the two tasks are not inimical toward one another. 
Rather they support one another. Positivists proscribe our asking 
questions which cannot be answered. How Philistine! Some of the 
most fascinating questions which occur to the human mind are prob- 
ably unanswerable. Moreover, we cannot discover that a question 
is unanswerable until after we have asked it and understood what 
we have asked. Meaning precedes—rather than follows—verification 
—verifiability. 

The task of philosophy is to become clearer about the questions 
we ask. Some of these questions—for ill or for good—transcend expe- 
rience. This is the realm of metaphysics. To go beyond physics is 
to make sense of physics. This is the justification of metaphysics. 
The unobservable and unobserved explain the observed. Only thus 
can the observed enter into science. Science, i.e., man thinking and 
knowing, needs metaphysics. 


The Almanac Vendor* 


By Jenny Linp Porter 


“New calendars, new almanacs!” he cried. 

“Will the new year be happy?” said the man. 

“O yes, your reverence,’ quickly he replied. 
“Then, tell me;’ sighed the stranger, “if you can, 
“Will the new year be happier than the last?” 

“O, much, much more!” he answered with a smile. 
“And you've been selling almanacs the while . . . ?” 
“~Of twenty years!” “And of these years long past, 
“Which of the twenty would you most prefer 
“The coming year resemble? Think and choose! 
“Surely the twenty you could not refuse 

“in their entirety?” His eyes a-blur: 

“Only a new year, as God wills it, sir, 

“Without conditions .. . . Almanacs, world news!” 


*After the prose note in Leopardi’s journal, the Zibaldone. 








Aesthetic in a Modern Philosophy of Life 


BY 


ALLEN JOHN WORKMAN 





| looks for beauty in his life, and 
often, when he appears to find it, he offers his taste for nothing to 
his contemporaries, and thus makes evident the fundamental antin- 
omy of aesthetic, namely, the necessity and the impossibility of dis- 
cussing taste. As the “science of the beautiful;’ aesthetic must discuss 
taste without the asseveration of a law of taste. The difficulties 
involving communication are far greater in this science than in other 
fields of philosophy, and contradiction and confusion of terminol- 
ogy cannot be controlled by rigorous definition as readily here as 
there. Traditionally aesthetic was the field of “confused knowledge:” 
A glance at modern life apprises us of a similar confusion in con- 
temporary standards of taste. 

When Descartes applied his geometrical method to the ideas, he 
found that only a few of them were “clear and distinct?’ By clear 
he meant only those ideas which could not be doubted 1n intuition, 
and which compelled acceptance by “the natural light of reason” 
By distinct he meant those clear ideas of extension which were 
capable of mathematical demonstration. All other ideas, like “light, 
colours, sounds, odours, tastes . . ?” (which were considered non- 
measurable) he called “confused” or “obscure ideas” and, express- 
ing his puzzlement with these, he put them aside as “mixed-up” and 
unsuitable to his method.’ Now, it is with these secondary charac- 
teristics of objects that the arts in their sensuous representations must 
deal. The arts therefore exemplified Descartes’ confused ideas. 

But Descartes was not the first to recognize these obscure ideas; 
Duns Scotus had already drawn attention to what he called this 


1Descartes, Meditations, III. 
27 
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“obscure knowledge:”* Spinoza too ignored what he called “con- 
fused acts of thought” because no science based upon geometry 
could be adduced from them.’ It was Leibniz who attributed clarity 
(claritas) to this confused cognition.‘ Philosophers recognized that 
artistic and aesthetic ideas differed from both sensation and intel- 
lectual cognition; they possessed clarity but not distinctness. They 
lacked distinctness because they could not be weighed or measured, 
but they possessed clarity as great as sensation and were real in 
consciousness. 

For a century after Descartes, philosophy was uncertain what 
to do about these sensuous aesthetic ideas. Finally Baumgarten took 
up these “clear but obscure ideas,’ proposing to make of them a 
science which he called “the science of beautiful thinking” and to 
which in 1750 he gave the name “aesthetic:’ Because he recognized 
that sensuous feeling and passion share in this “beautiful thinking” 
Baumgarten conceived this science to be inferior to reason though 
analogous to reason. He gave the following definition in a work 
which he entitled “Aesthetica”: “the science of sensitive knowing, 
the theory of the fine arts, the knowledge of inferior knowing, the 
art of beautiful thinking, the art of analogical reasoning’ This defi- 
nition has been criticized for many reasons, by some for having rele- 
gated aesthetic knowledge to an inferior status, by others for giving 
a very commonplace interpretation of the beautiful. Some believed 
he should have formulated an inductive logic of the feelings, and 
others that he failed to recognize the problems later raised by Kant. 
The name “aesthetic” is itself as paradoxical and confusing as the 
science also is by nature, for it is merely the Greek term for sensa- 
tion. But by a process of semantic transformation the term aesthetic 
has lost its derogatory implications to the extent that all are now 
agreed in using it to describe the theory of beauty in the fine arts, 
and the science of the beautiful. 

But we are not to suppose that nothing had been done in aes- 


2De Modis Significandi Seu Grammatica Speculativa, cited by Croce, in “Aesthetic as 
Science of Expression? 1929, p. 178. 
*Erdmann, E., tr., ii. 85, Bosanquet, A History of Aesthetic, p. 183. *Ibid., p. 214. 
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thetic before the time that Baumgarten gave it a name. Plato had also 
relegated the arts to an inferior status in the Republic, because he 
considered imitation to be deception. His censure of mimesis forms 
a part of his ethical doctrine and remains a lasting challenge, in the 
matter of deception, to all arts and artists. From Plato to the time 
of Kant, the beauty of the arts had been confused with notions of 
utility and morality. But all was not a negative aesthetic in Plato; 
there is also a positive aesthetic in the Phaedrus and Symposium in 
those determinations of relative beauty which lead to eternal beauty: 
“from the love of a beautiful body to the love of a beautiful soul, and 
from the love of a beautiful soul to the love of laws and institutions, 
and from the love of laws to that of wisdom, and from the love of 
wisdom to the love of eternal beauty which gives meaning to all the 
lower beauties:’ “This, my dear Socrates, is man’s true home with 
its vision of absolute beauty, if he have in this life any home at all?”° 

Diotima declares that only the philosopher may know this beauty 
and that it is unchanging and not relative to differing points of view. 
It is a beauty which is equated with the Greek ideal of perfection. 
Now, we do not know perfection by feeling, but by the intellect; 
we know it by the mind, and not with the heart. Moreover we do 
not find perfection in this world, but we do find beauty. We deduce 
the perfect by the reason as a concept, and we experience the beau- 
tiful in the imagination as feeling, or even passion. The intellectual 
ideal of perfection gave substance to the classical style in sculpture, 
even though this was one of the arts which Plato censured. How can 
the idea of perfection be expressed in an imperfect physical medium 
like bronze or stone?*® 

Now Leibniz, who had characterized the beautiful as “clear but 
not distinct cognition,’ had also conceived of its perfection. It was 
this doctrine of Leibniz that Baumgarten developed, that is, of the 


5Symposium, 210 E. 

®*Sculptors like Polyclitus, Myron, Phidias, Praxiteles, and Fe undertook to repre- 
sent the ideal in these physical media nonetheless. In view of the Greek preference for the 
ideal in philosophy we note with surprise his passion for sculpture. It would appear now 
that the sculptors were all trying to be good Platonists. 
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beautiful as perfection apprehended through the senses, as the per- 
fection of confused knowledge as such . . . and therefore, some say, 
of art as beauty superimposed upon an intellectual concept. The 
intellectualizing of the aesthetic concept by Baumgarten therefore 
constituted the first problem of Kant. This problem, stated philo- 
sophically, was “How can the sensuous and the ideal world be rec- 
onciled? and, in its special aesthetic form, “How can a pleasurable 
feeling partake of the character of reason?’” 

It has been said that no one can understand the problems of 
modern aesthetic without a knowledge of the contribution made by 
Kant. This contribution consists of the principle of harmony and 
disinterestedness of the judgment of taste. 

It has been said in criticism of Kant that the harmony of which 
he speaks is only the harmony of the cognitive faculties, and that, 
while he liberated the aesthetic judgment from subservience to moral 
and scientific concepts, he endowed the harmony of the cognitive 
faculties with no content at all. As far as beauty goes, we all face this 
problem. We should like to say that the beautiful is the true, and 
that the beautiful is the good. But if we say this we equate beauty 
with science and also with morality. If we cannot say that beauty is 
truth or goodness all content appears to go out of the aesthetic judg- 
ment. Kant said there is left only the harmony of the cognitive 
faculties. Is this principle of harmony of importance to modern aes- 
thetic? In order to show that it does have an important bearing on 
a modern philosophy of life a consideration should be made of the 
relation of his aesthetic to the rest of his philosophy. 

In the Critique of Judgment Kant believed that he had found 
the “mediating link” between the natural and the moral order, and 
that he was able to show, by means of a third order, what lies be- 
tween the true and the good, between science and metaphysics, 
between necessity and freedom, between phenomena and noumena. 
He had found that the conception of a moral order could not be 
substantiated by the understanding, but must rest upon postulates 


"Bosanquet, op. cit., p. 187. 
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adduced as inferences from a Moral Law. The rational man acts as if 
God is, as if the soul is immortal and as if his will is free. This as if 
also gives a moral symbolism to the aesthetic judgment and forms a 
corollary with the principle of harmony: “The concept of free- 
dom is meant to actualize in the world of sense the purpose proposed 
by its laws, and consequently nature must be so thought of that the 
conformity of law to its form at least harmenises with the possibil- 
ity of the purposes to be effected in it according to the laws of 
freedom. . . :”* 

There are four important determinations which Kant placed 
upon the beautiful. They are simply judgments of taste which are 
analogous to the categories of the Understanding, for he asserts that, 
while the objects of nature are phenomenal, their apparent design, 
harmony, and purposiveness are noumenal. The first of these deter- 
minations states that the judgment of taste according to quality is 
disinterested. This means that, whereas the beauty of an object, since 
the time of Socrates, had been associated with the use of that object, 
or with its possession, or with some other like interest, Kant states 
that there are some beautiful things, like a sunset for example, which 
we contemplate without the least desire or intent to possess or 
employ for our use. The second judgment of taste according to 
quantity is one which brings “a universal satisfaction apart from 
concepts,’ that is, it is free from the need of scientific or logical proof. 
We do not have to explain the sunset. The third kind of aesthetic 
judgment according to relation states that beauty is the form of the 
purposiveness of an object without any representation of a purpose. 
The appreciation of the sunset addresses itself to our inner subjec- 
tive feeling of purposiveness without reference to any specific exter- 
nal purpose. A banquet table, for example, might be very beautiful 
and elicit a subjective feeling of purposiveness having little to do with 
eating and much more with a symposium. The fourth kind of judg- 
ment, according to modality, is one which, “without any necessary 
concepts, nevertheless gives us a necessary satisfaction.’ It presup- 


8The Critique of Judgment, trans. Bernard, 1914, pp. 13-14. 
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poses a sensus communis of aesthetic feeling in all men. All men 
would enjoy the pleasure of the scene as an effect resulting from the 
felt harmony of the faculties of cognition. 

Is there value, in Kant’s contribution, for a modern philosophy 
of life? We have already noted that aesthetic possesses no Law of 
Taste. Kant calls his determinations of taste “Moments”; they are 
not eternal laws. These moments are concerned with the charm of 
sense but they make possible the transition “without any violent 
leap, to habitual moral interest:”’ It is the disinterestedness of the first 
moment that reveals how beauty can become a symbol of the good. 
Knox states that the moral symbolism of beauty does not contravene 
his distinction between the beautiful and the good, and that it is 
“precisely because the judgment of Taste is free that it attains moral 
value and discloses the profound import of beauty?’ This value is 
not a law which exerts a necessity, but a transition in moments from 
the realm of nature to that of freedom. 

How much of Kant is valid today? We have said that he freed 
art from scientific and moral concepts. It is evident that the modern 
artist has learned that art is free. He knows that art need not imitate 
the fortas of nature or identify those forms. He knows that art is 
free of morality. But are we sure this freedom is correctly inter- 
preted? Are we sure that he has not assumed to unwarranted conclu- 
sions and made of the nonscientific the anti-scientific, and of the 
nonmoral the anti-moral? Certain contemporary types of literature, 
painting, and music suggest this. Evidence can be offered in the rela- 
tive absence of the value of harmony; some modern movements 
frankly disavow the harmonious and the beautiful. 

It was stated at the beginning of this discussion that communi- 
cation is a fundamental problem in a modern philosophy of life. We 
now see that one of the later traditions of modern aesthetic presup- 
poses the possibility of the communication of taste; that is the sensus 
communis of the fourth Moment of Kant. As it stands in Kant it 


is unacceptable to many writers. But, aside from the question of its 


°The Critique of Judgment, trans. Bernard, 1914, p. 252. 
The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel and Schopenhauer, p. 49. 
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acceptance, it may very well represent the starting point for further 
work on the part of younger modern philosophers. Although it has 
long been the surmise of the present writer that the answer to this 
problem must be found in aesthetic experience, his competence can- 
not go beyond the suggestion. The communication of values in mod- 
ern art certainly does not seer to bear out Kant. A greater confusion 
could hardly be described. Here are the lovers of the primitive who 
say that primitivism in art stands for the very strength and youth of 
life; there are the traditionalists who see in the features of primitiv- 
istic art only the hand of death and degradation. Here are the 
abstractionists disavowing traditional forms and claiming a harvest 
of new “creative” forms; there are the conservatives who say that 
this is not art at all, but a fetish and a self-preoccupation. Here are 
the expressionists who say that theirs is an art of sublime and passion- 
ate human feeling, and there are the classicists who say these feel- 
ings are mostly hate and sadistic torment. Contradictions in taste are 
far-reaching in effect, and arouse deep and shocking antipathies. No 
one wants to have his taste impugned. Why is this? ls it not because 
we have not learned from Kant to make our judgments of taste with- 
out the mediation of an extraneous concept and without the incite- 
ment of desire? Our will and our purpose should have nothing to 
do with our learning from the beautiful. 

But there is an even greater problem to be considered in the aes- 
thetic formulation of a modern philosophy of life. It is the apparent 
supersession of aesthetic value itself. Are the traditional values of 
art being superseded today? What are the values of modern life? A 
social (economic) security, in which there will be no “poor” to play 
the réle of contrast on art’s stage? A “united nations” that will 
remove forever the heroics of battle from opera, poetry, music, and 
painting? A new age of progress and plenty that will ring down the 
curtain on those hard ages happily left behind us with their pathos 
of courage, sacrifice, and tragedy? A mass mind and taste that will 
regard coldly the ideal of individual perfection in Greek sculpture 
and tragedy? A secularism smiling scientifically at a Renaissance 
angel flying through the Renaissance air of a painting by Giotto or 
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Tintoretto? What do modern landscapes lack? Is the modern artist 
ashamed to love? Do the great works of Western art require those 
very ingredients which the modern age disavows? Indeed, is it pos- 
sible to have “great art’ at all today? Were the claims of traditional 
art and taste excessive? Should art from now on be mostly therapy? 

The modern philosopher could do much to answer these ques- 
tions. In this way modern aesthetic will make a contribution to a 
modern philosophy of life. The philosopher can help the artist find 
his bearings and thus fulfil our universal desire to know the beautiful 
and the beauty of human association. It would appear that aesthetic 
has not heretofore been equal to this task. But I suggest that the new 
aesthetic should be limited by no prior concepts. Such an aesthetic 
is to be found in the very beginnings of philosophy, namely in the 
pre-Socratic period which, as first philosophy, had to be free of prior 
concepts. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy was cosmology, the science of the uni- 
verse or kosmos. Now, cosmology is aesthetic. A literal translation 
of cosmotogy, kosmos “the fair order” and logos “science;’ gives us 
a practically literal definition of aesthetic: “the science of the fair 
order.’ A kosmos is a work of art, for the verb kosmein meant “to 
design in a fair way:’ The first grandiose models of the universe in 
the pre-Socratic period were works of art. Democritus spoke of the 
kosmos of a statue,’ and Parmenides of the kosmos of a poem,” 
Anaximenes compared the planets to works of art," and Thales 
termed the kosmos, poema, “work of art’? The Greek saw mostly 
beauty in the larger kosmos, or universe. Aristotle said that “won- 
der” caused the first speculations, and of Xenophanes he states that 
he adduced the Oneness of God “by looking up at the sky:’ The 
pre-Socratics referred beauty, not to the individual self as we have 
done in modern times since Kant, but to the kosmos of which the 
individual was an appropriate part. This innocent contemplation of 
the universe seems to this writer to be of the very essence of aesthetic 
experience. 


11Democritus, B 195. 12Parmenides, B 8. 138A naximenes, A 14. 
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It may at first appear repugnant to the modern scientific mind 
to look at the perceptual world in this way. It may appear that a 
modern physicist or astronomer inhabits a world of mathematical 
abstraction and knows better than to observe the mere limits of a 
perceptual kosmos. But we do not live with abstractions, we merely 
excogitate them rationally for specific ends. Eddington and Emped- 
ocles are the same when they walk into their gardens, and, in an aes- 
thetic sense, it is rather Eddington who is walking in Empedocles’ 
kosmos. Man will never inhabit any other world than the percep- 
tual kosmos delineated in such a superior way in pre-Socratic 
philosophy. This truth has been observed by Dewey in his Instru- 
mentalist theory expressed in “Experience, Nature and Art”: 
“experience was considered to be a genuine expression of cosmic 
forces:”* There is also much of the plastic, pre-Socratic quality in 
the Contextualistic theory of Pepper’s “Aesthetic Quality?’ Con- 
textualism is a modern theory that appears to share in the creative 
and original quality of pre-Socratic thought. 

It may well be that the pre-Socratic aesthetic will become a 
foundation stone of modern work in aesthetic. Here we find the 
astonishingly clear though indistinct ideas specified in the seven- 
teenth century by Descartes. Here we also find the perfection of 
sensuous utterance, affirmed by Baumgarten, given plastic meaning. 
Here too, for the first time and long before Kant, the concept of 
harmony is expressed, not as a relation, but as a thing in itself, the 
joint or fit or contiguity of opposites. The Greek harmony is neither 
the one nor the other of these opposites, it is their joining. Such a 
contiguity, said Heraclitus, is Day-Night, Winter-Summer, and 
anything that is whole and not-whole, age and youth, life and death. 
On the plastic level the fundamental harmony or contiguity was that 
of the hollow and the solid, the empty and the full, the closed and 
the open, and the soul of man was itself such a harmony of air or 
breath joined with body. “Heaven and earth are one form;’ said 


14Rader, A Modern Book of Esthetics, p. 447. 
15Stephen C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality, 1938. 
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Anaxagoras. Democritus said that the home and the native land of 
the Good Soul was the whole kosmos: ho sympas kosmos. 

We can see how rich such a conception of harmony would be 
for the practice and technique of art. It permitted the pre-Socratics 
to employ a terminology capable of compassing the arcana of par- 
ticular objects and of the world itself. It permitted one to love the 
sculptural relief of his native land, and the demiurgos who fashioned 
it. And because the kosmos was itself a name of beauty, the speech 
of the philosopher and his address to his fellow man was poetry. He 
hunted for the truth but his truth was mostly harmony, as Kant too, 
finally surmised. 

Philosophy still keeps the record of how these men were loved 
and revered; Socrates compares Parmenides to Homer; Empedocles 
was almost a god to the people of Acragas. We do not know whether 
aesthetic can ever, in a philosophy of life, solve the problem of taste 
and manners to insure the complete harmony of man and man. We 
shall, however, always retain a vestige of the pre-Socratic aesthetico- 
cosmological basis of manners whenever we come out of a morning 


and say to a neighbor, “It’s a fine day;’ or “It’s cold today”? Mark 
Twain said, “Everyone talks about the weather but no one does 
anything about it:’ That is because it is an aesthetic matter, and aes- 
thetically we do not have to do anything about it. To this extent 


every man is an artist. 

But it is in the personality of the great philosopher and artist 
that we learn most of beauty. That is because they dare to love the 
beautiful beyond their time. The great writers and artists have taught 
us to appreciate specific beauties not recognized in their time. We 
feel this time-transcending power in their works. We do not know 
what Thales, the first philosopher, said about truth or goodness, but 
_ we do have a report of his statement about beauty: 


Kalliston kosmon. Poiema gar Theou.” 
The most beautiful is the kosmos, for it is of God’s 
making. 

16Diels, A 1. 








The Conditions of the Direct Perception 
of the External World 
BY 
N. O. LOSSKY 





"Fie view that man directly apprehends not 
only his own mental states but also objects in the external world is 
becoming more and more prevalent. In neo-scholasticism it is gener- 
ally designated by the term “immediate realism’ Professor John 
Wild of Harvard University has founded an Association for Real- 
istic Philosophy, meaning by “Realistic Philosophy” the doctrine of 
the direct perception of the external world. Fourteen members of 
this association published a collection of their articles under the title 
The Return to Reason, Essays in Realistic Philosophy.’ In the Rus- 
sian philosophical literature a comprehensive exposition of this 
theory of knowledge was begun by me more than fifty years ago; 
I give it the name of “Intuitivism:’ Subsequently S. L. Frank also 
developed, independently of me, a variety of intuitivism. 

Thinkers who maintain that our knowledge of the external 
world is immediate have to work out a metaphysical doctrine of the 
world’s structure which renders such knowledge possible. In doing 
this, medieval scholastic philosophers, neo-scholastics, and American 
realists make use of certain teachings of Aristotle, namely, of his 
conception of matter and of substance, and of his theory that the 
human soul is “the form of forms:’ The object of the present article 
is to show that these doctrines create insuperable difficulties for 
epistemology and must be rejected. 

According to Aristotle every particular object is a substance— 
this stone, this animal, this man. Every substance consists of two 


‘Chicago, H. Regnery Co., 1953. 
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principles—form, i.e., idea and matter. First matter (sateria prima) 
having no form is merely a potentiality (pura potentia) of receiving 
form. When matter assumes form there arises a substance as a definite 
particular entity, e.g., this horse; substance perishes when its form 
and matter fall apart. Man can cognize objects of the external world 
because human reason is the potential form of all objects which 
becomes actual when those objects are perceived.’ In this sense the 
human soul is “all that is’; hvinan reason is “the idea of ideas’”® or 
“the form of forms:’ When a man perceives a stone, the form of the 
stone is present in his mind, but he does not become a stone because 
only the form, and not the matter, of the stone enters his mind.* 
Since, however, the form is the essence of an object, we may say 
that in a certain sense knowledge of an object implies the identity 
between the thought and the object of thought.’ This identity is 
but partial, because only the essence of an object, and not its exist- 
ence, is present in the human mind. Accordingly philosophers who 
accept Aristotle’s theory of knowledge find it difficult to account 
for our knowledge of the existence of objects. The difficulty arises 
because, following Aristotle, they take the essence of an object to 
be a part of the cognizing subject's mind. In neo-scholasticism there 
is an enormous amount of literature devoted to the question as to 
how we can know whether an object exists apart from our mental 
life. American realists are faced with the same problem. 

It is impossible to find a satisfactory solution of it on the basis 
of Aristotle’s theory of knowledge. Undoubtedly, all that we are 
conscious of is, but there are many different modes of being: some 
objects exist as a part of the reality external to our minds, others 
exist merely in our imagination, or in our remembrance of the past, 
others, again, are illusions or hallucinations. Epistemology must 
answer the questions as to how these different kinds of existence 


2De Anima Ill, 4 and 5. 
3] bid., 8. 

4] bid., 8. 

5] bid., 4, §, and 7. 
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are cognized, but it cannot do so by following Aristotle’s line of 
thought. I shall give as an instance some quotations from Professor 
Parker’s article “Realistic Epistemology’” in which he tries to grap- 
ple with the problem. In this article, in many respects excellent, 
the author admits, with Aristotle, that “the soul is, in some sense, 
all things,’ but he puts a different interpretation upon this assertion. 
He says that things of the external world, e.g., a motor car, exist 
for the subject intentionally, and hence not physically, i.e., they 
do not enter his mind but are objects of his acts of awareness directed 
upon both the essence and the existence of the object. Unfortunately 
he does not base his view upon a metaphysical system which could 
account for the possibility of such a connection between the human 
self and the external world that there could be immediate contem- 
plation not only of an object’s essence, as Aristotle thought, but also 
of its existence. As a result of the Aristotelian influence Professor 
Parker creates difficulties for himself by asserting that “knowledge 
necessarily consists in an identification with the thing known” and 


saying at the same time that “knowledge and the thing known are 


8 


existentially diverse’’* Consequently his explanation of our knowl- 
edge of external objects is extremely complicated. Having distin- 
guished in every relation four elements, namely, “the subject of the 
relation, the foundation of the relation, the relation itself, and the 
terminus of the relation,’ i.e., its last member,’ he formulates his 
theory as follows: 


The thing known is identical, both existentially and essen- 
tially, with the knowledge of it in the sense of being the 
terminus of the latter’s relational aspect; and yet the thing 
known is different, both existentially and essentially, from 
the knowledge of it in the sense of not being the nonter- 
minal aspect of the knowledge, just as every terminus is 


®The Return to Reason. 
"Ibid., p. 157. 
8Ibid., p. 162. 
*]bid., p. 162. 
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distinct from its relation, foundation, and subject. Hence 
knowledge and thing known are, so to speak, terminally 
identical and yet nonterminally or relationally diverse.” 


Professor Parker’s basic idea that knowledge is “a relational act 
of identification of the mind with something other than itself” is 
erroneous and undermines his whole theory. One might speak of an 
act of identification if, for instance, a subject directing two succes- 
sive acts of intention upon the same object, say, this stone, became 
aware that he was perceiving not two different objects but one and 
the same object. Strictly speaking, however, even in such a case there 
would be no act of identification but simply the recognition that 
there had been two acts of intention different in time but directed 
upon one and the same object. In fact there is no such thing as “acts 
of identification” and there cannot be; complicated arguments about 
them are advanced by logicians who have no clear conception of the 
meaning of the logical law of identity. There are not even two acts 
of intention in the case of perceptions mentioned by Professor 
Parker: in perceiving “this stone” the subject directly contemplates 
both its essence and existence; the subject is the observing entity, 
and the stone is the thing observed. 

A simple and clear answer to the question as to how we can 
know the existence of objects must be based upon a metaphysic 
which is different from that of Aristotle and is able to account for 
the difference between our knowledge of a stone actually existing 
here and now, of an imagined or remembered stone and of a stone 
that forms part of an illusion or of a hallucination. I will attempt to 
deal with this question taking as my starting point the theory of 
knowledge which I call intuitivism, worked out in connection with 
a personalistic metaphysic, akin to the philosophy of Leibniz. 

According to this theory the whole world consists of personal- 
ities, actual or potential, i.e., capable of developing into actual per- 


10) bid., p. 164. 
1] bid., p. 163. 
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sons. Every personality is a supertemporal and superspatial substance, 
creating its life in the form of two kinds of processes—inner, psychi- 
cal (or psychoid) processes and outer, material ones, consisting of 
acts of attraction and repulsion which create impenetrable bulk. It 
is easy to prove that substances are supertemporal. Every event has 
a cause, i.é., it arises not of itself but is created by someone or some- 
thing. Events have the form of time; at every instant their content 
falls away into the past and therefore cannot create the contents of 
future events. Creative power can only belong to a reality more 
fundamental than events, namely, to supertemporal substances. 

Liebniz calls substances “monads’”’; I prefer to call them substan- 
tival agents in order to emphasize their active character. Contrary 
to Leibniz, it is essential to recognize their consubstantiality. Indeed, 
they all create their manifestations imparting to them the forms of 
time, space, and other forms studied by mathematics. Consequently, 
substantival agents are bearers of the principles of time, space, and 
mathematical ideas. These ideas are not merely similar but literally 
identical in all agents. As bearers of these ideas all substantival agents 
are in this aspect of their being welded into a single whole. In this 
sense they are consubstantial, although their consubstantiality is but 
partial; hence, every agent’s experiences exist and have value not for 
him alone but unconsciously for all other agents as well; they are 
attractive, or, on the contrary, repellent to every agent. 

If an agent directs intentional acts of awareness, attention, and 
discrimination upon some object of the external world, that object 
will be cognized by him as it is in itself. Such immediate contem- 
plation of objects I call intuition. As Bergson has pointed out, excita- 
tion of the sense organs is not the cause which creates the content of 
perception, but only a stimulus inciting the self to pay attention to 
the actual external object which has impinged upon the body and 
may be useful or harmfv!] to us. If something of particular importance 
to me is taking place in the world—for instance, if someone dear to 


me is dying or in danger, I may become aware of this without any 
stimulation of the sense organs. 
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Through an act of intuition an object of the external world be- 
comes immanent in the knowing subject’s consciousness, but it 
remains transcendent to the knowing subject: the intentional act of 
awareness leads the knowing subject beyond the confines of his indi- 
viduality. The difference between the subject’s inner world and 
the world external to him is discerned in the following way: the 
inner world, e.g.. an act of attending, is immediately experienced as 
“my” state, i.e., as a manifestation of myself, and the same is true of 
feelings, strivings, etc., proceeding from my own self; all that forms 
part of the external world—the tree I see, the color of its leaves, the 
rustle of its branches—is present in my consciousness not as “mine” 
but as “given to me?’ 

According to the doctrine of personalism my body—arms, legs, 
stomach, etc.—consists of substantival agents which are at a lower 
stage of evolution than my self but, like it, have psychical or at any 
rate psychoid states as well as a material spatial aspect. This part of 
the external world is so intimately connected with my life as a whole 
that at times deep analysis and subtle observation are needed in order 
to distinguish the truly “mine” from that which is “given to me” by 
my body. 

The apprehended object bears witness to itself and this enables 
us to discern whether we have to do with it as actually existing here 
and now, or as remembered in the past, and so on. Owing to the 
supertemporal character of the human self, remembrance is con- 
templation of the past as such—contemplation of it not as existing 
now, but as it was. Hallucination is a subjective synthesis of the 
transubjective data of past experience. If a person remains inwardly 
calm, he can, by analyzing his hallucination, detect the presence of 
subjective synthesis in it and understand that the object before him 
does not really exist. 

Discursive thought is a species of intuition: the object of knowl- 
edge is present in the subject’s subconscious always as a whole; by 
means of intentional acts of awareness, attention, and discrimination, 
the subject, under the guidance of that whole, gradually discovers 
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various aspects in it and thus acquires fuller knowledge of the object. 
But a concrete object in its wholeness—even so simple an object as 
“this maple leaf”—is infinitely complex and never can be exhaus- 
tively known by the human mind. We come to know the different 
aspects of an object through acts of discrimination and comparison; 
every such act gives us knowledge of some particular characteristic 
of the object—its color, spatial form, and so on. Consequently our 
knowledge always remains fragmentary and incomplete; and yet 
every piece of information obtained in this way about the object is 
a synthetic judgment in which the subject S contains the ground of 
the predicate P, necessarily connected with it as its consequence.” 
This valuable structure of every judgment as an expression of truth 
is due to the fact that the objective content of a judgment is the 
self-testimony of the object present in its entirety in the knower’s 
subconsciousness. 

Arisotle’s conception of matter creates great difficulties to a 
theory of knowledge based upon his philosophy. Observing that 
one and the same object may be cold at one moment and after a time 
grow warm, Aristotle quite rightly tried to discover in it a perma- 
nent basis which could be the bearer both of coldness and heat. But 
he made a mistake in supposing that this basis was ontologically 
lower than the object and consisted merely in an indeterminate 
potency. In consequence he had to regard a particular object as a 
combination of two mutually independent principles, matter and 
form. The two are not inwardly interconnected, and it is incompre- 
hensible how they find each other in order to combine into a sub- 
stance, e.g., “this stone’ Aristotle was aware of the difficulty and 
eventually arrived at the conclusion that matter “strives” towards 
form. He thus did away with his conception of matter as an indefi- 
nite potency, for the striving towards a definite form has itself a cer- 
tain degree of definiteness. Leibniz, in his search for the bearer of 


12See my essay “Analytic and Synthetic Propositions, and Mathematical Logic” (New 
York, International Universities Press, 1953). 


18Physics A, 9, 192 a 17-25. 
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changing states, found it on a higher ontological level, in the abso- 
lutely indivisible supertemporal substances striving to create their 
life in the form of mental and material processes. 

Leibniz’s theory should be amplified by the statement that every 
substance has superqualitative creative power by means of which it 
creates definite qualities and processes. The conception of substance 
thus includes that of indefinite potency, but this potency is indis- 
solubly connected with the substance and is of such a high ontolog- 
ical order that it provides the ground for proving the freedom of 


will 14 


14N. O. Lossky, Freedom of Will (ondon, William & Norgate, 1932). 








The Transcendency of the Spirit 


BY 


DOUGLAS STRATON 





¢ oe PHILOSOPHY OF MAN constitutes a large 
share of the west’s intellectual struggle with communism, social 
expression of an extreme materialism, and denial of spirit as standing 
for the uniqueness, freedom, and transcendency of human person- 
ality. The rise and popularity of naturalistic systems of thought (of 
which communism is a form) may be as responsible for the decline 
of interest in understanding spirit as the failure of idealistic and 
religious philosophies to define it more carefully. 

The idea of self-transcendence is part of the conception of man 
as a “spiritual being;’ indeed its central point. Basically a definition 
of man as “spirit” implies that the mind is in some sense a “reality” 
by virtue of its “unity” and “power;’ and unity and power have 
fullest meaning in the idea of the spirit’s transcendency. Our present 
topic centers on this final note. 

There are two problems particularly in connection with self- 
transcendence which need clarification. One is the “sociological” 
conception of personality and self-transcendence. The sociological 
viewpoint is prominent not only in many naturalistic philosophies, 
but also in some idealisms. The other important issue involves the 
question, is the self-transcendence of the human spirit an irrational 
or trans-rational phenomenon? Neo-orthodox theologies have 
challenged us with this possibility. 

One of the most forceful sociological definitions of selfhood and 
self-transcendence is the version of the idealistic thinker Bosanquet. 
In his Gifford Lectures one of Bosanquet’s central tasks is to define 
individuality and to show that, not the idea of the private, finite self, 
but that of the “social whole” defines individuality or personality. 
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Man’s “individuality, his self-identity, lie outside him. . . . His nature 
. . . is in process of being communicated to him?” “. . . Personality 
itself is only possible in virtue of an individuality whch already tran- 
scends it:”* Short of the Absolute itself, Bosanquet means the larger 
“individuality” of the particular human group, or society as a whole, 
from which we derive unconsciously many personality character- 
istics. Self-transcendence to this idealist means to lose oneself in, and 
for the good of, the community or social whole, as one would lose 
or forget himself in some worthy civic enterprise. Putting the ques- 
tion back into the related term of unity, our generation’s greatest 
“naturalistic” philosopher, John Dewey, means substantially the 
same thing where he says that social cooperation “is... (the) ... 
kind of unity that seems to me to give the clue to understanding the 
unity of the human being?” 

This is, indeed a commonplace and a valuable, but not the critical 
philosophic meaning of personal unity and self-transcendence. It 
must be granted that there is much truth to the sociological definition 
of selfhood in the general sense that social background often makes 
the man. Nevertheless the critical definition of individuality should 
not be in terms of its sole derivation from society. For one thing, this 
would confuse material fact in the field of genetical science which 
believes that each human being has a unique set of gene components, 
as the foundation of personality on the physical side.‘ For another, 
in the sociological definition of personality the tendency is to leave 
finite, human centers of individuality in shadowed unreality, if not 
destroyed altogether by being absorbed into the general abstraction 
which is society (with all that this can mean for evil in the totali- 
tarian states). The sociological theory in either its idealistic or natu- 
ralistic forms tends to lose sight of personality, either by the con- 

1Bernard Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value (New York, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1912), p. 259. 
*[bid., p. 270. 


SJoseph Ratner, ed., Intelligence in the Modern World (New York, Random House, 


1937), p. 820. 
4L. C. Dunn and Th. Dobzhansky, Heredity, Race, and Society (New York, The New 


American Library, 1952), p. 55. 
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fusion of individuality with the metaphysical absolute or with the 
literal state.’ Actually, “society” is the abstraction. It is not prior to 
the category of personality, rather personality is prior to it. In fact, 
“society” exists nowhere but in the minds and wills of individuals 
and in the relationships set up between individuals. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States for example ultimately exists only in the 
thoughts and hearts of the President, the members of Congress, the 
Supreme Court, and the individual citizens of the country. 

In some sociological thought the “field theory” of society is pre- 
sented as a middle position between extreme individualistic views of 
human life and personality and extreme “social mind” theories. For 
example, Solomon Asch has very thoughtfully described this possi- 
bility in a recent study.’ His main point is that there are two realities, 
the one individual, the other social. “Society,’ however, constitutes 
a field of force, comparable to those of physics in electricity, gravi- 
tation, or magnetism. As individual atoms have their field structure 
when associated in groups, like a chemical compound, with their 
nature, behavior, and qualities in large part understood only in terms 
of the group as a whole, so individual human action and personality 
is in considerable measure formed by the socio-historical “field” in 
which it finds itself. 

In reply it may be pointed out that this description is primarily 
an analogy, helpful to be sure in understanding that society is a type 
of “reality” with a “force” that conditions and modifies individual 
life. The criticism, however, is the possible implication that the 
“force” of the social field is identically comparable to the material 
forces of chemical, gravitational, or magnetic fields. In the latter 
cases we are dealing with the realm of absolute natural determinations 
—a pin must rise to meet the magnet by virtue of the latter’s “field?” 
The properties of hydrogen and oxygen in the “field” con:bination 
H.O are exactly predictable, given constant outside factors. In con- 


5Reinhold Niebuhr in Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947) has analyzed these trends carefully. 


®Solomon E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1952), Ch. 9. 
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trast, however, on the human level of organization the particular 
human group or individual does not in any absolute way have to 
respond to a given social “force” or “field” Indeed, an individual 
often responds to the social environment in ways contrary to his 
deepest, ideal desires—i.e., against his will—if he is to survive. But to 
suggest that such environmental field sets up an absolute pressure 
like those of chemical affinity or magnetism is to stretch an otherwise 
valuable analogy. 

It seems to the present writer that the social field still has its locus 
and its only “reality” in individual wills. The price of eggs is a series 
of human decisions all the way back, granted the near infinitely com- 
plex casual relationships of a price structure, of which no one indi- 
vidual is completely cognizant, and the fact that I must pay that 
price if I expect to have an omelet for breakfast. The “force” and 
“reality” of the social field as it affects or even coerces me is defined 
by the cumulative action of other men, living and dead, with the 
action of one often carried over in the form of “influence” either 
conscious or unconscious in the thinking and action of another. The 
“impersonality” and seeming trans-individual “objectivity” of this 
social web or structure is an appearance, the main content of which 
is the failure of human cognition to comprehend the infinite degree 
of relationships involved. Society seems iike an impersonal, meta- 
physical reality not only because the influences of individuals on 
each other are often unconscious, but because they are often in the 
form of group against individual; and finally because it usually takes 
more than individual action to adjust and change the social field. 

Further, the sociological view in some of its extreme forms does 
not carefully distinguish between being “related” to something, and 
being “identical” with it. I am related to the sun by virtue of its light 
and heat, which conduces to my comfort and well-being and very 
life, but I am not identical with the sun. Generally speaking, the 


sociological theory of personality, like certain older theories of evo- 
lution, essentially makes the mistake of emphasizing too exclusively 
the forces of “environment” in the origin of life. 
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Rather than the sociological emphasis on social wholeness as the 
criterion of individuality, the true, personalistic criterion ‘s szparate- 
ness and uniqueness, or difference of one human being from another. 
In the true criterion of individuality the emphasis should be on the 
discrete purpose and will of each person over and above those char- 
acters of his life derived or borrowed from society. Josiah Royce, 
an idealist who certainly understood and stated the values of the 
sociological view in inimitable way in every volume he wrote, nev- 
ertheless senses and defines individuality in the true personalistic 
way: “By an individual . . . we mean an essentially unique being, or 
a being such that there exists, and can exist, but one of the types 
constituted by this individual being:”’ 

‘Giving due credit to the legitimate insights of the sociological 
view, Edgar S. Brightman has carefully analyzed the difference 
between it and a personalistic conception. The result of his discus- 
sion in several places* is that the self or personality is a dynamic 
whole, a true “realm’’—developed in and expressed by interaction 
with the environment—but is “not identical with what it depends 
on” in the environment. Personality gains in being and self-con- 
sciousness (it does not lose these qualities, as extreme sociological 
theories imply) by its interaction with the environment. Further, 
Brightman suggests that the power by which the self is able to inter- 
act with and relate to the environment is reason. The self’s transcend- 
ent quality is defined, not by its loss of self-awareness and absorption 
in either the metaphysical absolute on the one hand or the state on 
the other, but by the intensified self-consciousness required in observ- 
ing the total world from the higher perspective of reason. Person- 
ality could not relate to, interact with, and in a word know the 
environment unless it were in a sense above the network of relations 
viewing them all at once. In this sense the self is indeed a transcend- 
ent whole, but its wholeness is its self-conscious, personal unity, 


*The Conception of Immortality (New York, Houghton, Mifflin, 1900), p. 8. 


Personality and Religion (New York, Abingdon, 1934), pp. 15-35f. Also see Brightman in 
Personalism in Theology (Boston, Boston University Press, 1943), pp. 47-48. 
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which makes judgment, knowledge, and change possible. Its tran- 
scendence is along a dimension perpendicular to environment, not 


coincident with it. 

Possibly no one in our day has so forcefully defined man’s spir- 
itual transcendence over nature as has Reinhold Niebuhr. His point 
of view, however, differs from the above analysis mainly on the 
question of “reason” and its role. Along the vertical dimension of 
spirit above the plane of nature Niebuhr reminds us of the levels of 
human self-transcendency, which seem to reach upward in infinite 
regression.’ His main points are, first there is the plane of nature on 
the widest inorganic and organic front short of higher conscious life. 
Second, there is the plane of consciousness, of sentient awareness of 
environment, which man shares with the higher animals. Third, there 
is the level of self-consciousness, the higher perspective of man’s 
distinctive rational awareness of his world. From this altitude he 
looks down upon the world critically; can develop a science; can 
construct means and instruments by which he overcomes the haz- 
ards of the natural environment more successfully than animals, and 
lives above it in an artificial, social one of his own creation. Fourth, 
there is the infinite reach of the self-conscious levels, which Niebuhr 
seems to believe is trans-rational. It is out of this depth or down from 
this height that, on the one hand, come man’s impulsive, irrational, 
and sinful acts that darken life, and on the other his higher emotional 
insights of beauty and goodness that lift and ennoble life. This level 
is (or these levels arc) trans-rational in the sense that so much of 
human thought and activity cannot be “rationally” explained, that 
is, as being derived from a completely coherent set of general con- 
cepts. It is from this level that ultimately the insights of religious 
faith come. 

The principal criticism of this classic discussion in Nature and 
Destiny of Man concerns the prevailing assumption that man in his 
self-transcendent acts steps out of “reason” or above reason. Indeed 
the deeper note is sounded by Niebuhr himself, at least in the fol- 


®*Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, especially Ch. I. 
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lowing place, where in just criticism of much shallow rationalism 


he says: 


. the rationalists do not always understand that man’s 
rational capacity involves a further ability to stand outside 
himself, a capacity for self-transcendence, the ability to 
make himself his own object, a quality of spirit which is 
usually not fully comprehended or connoted in “ratio” or 

“nous” or “reason” or any of the concepts which philoso- 
phers usually use to describe the uniqueness of man.’ 


Thinking of man’s “rational capacity” in this larger sense, it 
seems to the present writer that man’s self-transcendence is really 
rational throughout. In its esserice “rationality” is the ability to 
judge a previous judgment. Thus, self-transcendence in the sense 
of self-reflection has an infinite scope. Each self-transcendent 
thought or act is “reason” functioning in a higher perspective of 
judgment and self-criticism. It is this that makes both scientific 
and moral knowledge, and historic advance and transformation in 
these areas, possible. Self-transcendence is at once reason’s own 
acknowledgment of its present limitations, but further, of 
courage to judge and correct its own finite judgment in the 
interest of ultimately discovering the fuller truth. “Dialectical 
thinking” (most simply understood as thought’s own self-cor- 
rective power) goes on within this larger ambit of reason itself. 
This is not to say that human reason in some fallen and mis- 
guided pride is to usurp the place of God. Rather it is to be aware 
humbly and faithfully of the larger truth (and truth is an expres- 
sion of God!), and to say that we possess an effective though 
finite ability, adequate for life, of receiving truth. 

This quality of rationality, able to transcend the world, in 
indefinite ascendency, defines man’s essential freedom and spiritu- 
ality. It is man’s distinctive feature, his uniqueness—that with 
which God can work, making possible man’s salvation and growth. 


’ 


10] bid., p. 4. 








A Plea for Scholarly Compassion 


BY 


ORLO STRUNK, JR. 





! 

IL there is one outstanding advantage of 
being a graduate student, it is the unique position he holds on the 
battlefield of intellectualism. There is a very good chance that 
the scholarly fledgling has not as yet “picked his side” and as a 
result he finds himself in the middle of bursting ideas and scream- 
ing ideologies. In such a position he is more than likely to be 
amazed, not so much at the fact of the battle, as of the weapons 
being used. If he is in the least bit sensitive and if he is at all 
idealistic in regard to this business of searching for Truth, he is 
sure to be greatly disturbed by what he sees. 

There is a kind of nauseating atmosphere about these intel- 
lectual conflicts, for usually at least one of the contestants wears 
the breastplate of pedanticism, and in this complicated, ever- 
expanding universe there appears little room any more for 
pedanticism. The cruelty often associated with this scholarly 
warfare is so intense and destructive that it may seriously be 
questioned whether the results really justify the means. At any 
rate, the student cannot help but feel that there is something very 
much wrong in the world of ideas and ideals. Somewhere along 
the way the participants seem to have lost something exceedingly 
vital. 

It is true that cautious sophistication has done a remarkable 
job of camouflaging. Nevertheless it takes the discerning student 
little time to discover that beneath the congenial phraseology often 
lies a thoroughgoing ostentatiousness. How often in our studies we 
are forced to read: “Of course, the great difficulty with the Pro- 
fessor’s argument is that he has overlooked a rather simple fact;’ 
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or “If the good Doctor had taken a little time to really investigate 
this matter}’ or, even worse, “The whole trouble lies in a lack of 
insight on the part of . . ?’ These are but samples of myriad 
keen-edged daggers found in the pages of contemporary scholarly 
literature. 

Though long ago the nations of the world found little room 
for certain kinds of weapons in their physical disputes, the Court 
of Intellectual Decency has not as yet outlawed such devilish 
instruments as argumentum ad hominem, which is spread ruthlessly 
throughout the pages of philosophical and theological books; and 
its sinister helpmate, argumentum ad populum, is brought to bear 
upon many noble problems with alarming consistency. 

The tragedy of such warfare is that so often the young 
student is shocked at the particular scholars using these question- 
able weapons. If such tactics were maneuvered by mediocre 
scholars only, the reader would be able to overlook some of the 
atrocities, but too often he finds the “giants” themselves resorting 
to this type of combat. It is equally disheartening to find the 
scholarly religionists participating with just as much vigor as the 
intellectually skeptic; and though the religionists may at times 
appear to be men with Red Cross armbands, too often they are 
carriers of concealed weapons. 

What does all this mean? Perhaps nothing. Indeed, the veteran 
teacher long in the world of ideological warfare may shrug off 
the plea of concerned fledglings. They may even advise the some- 
what amazed onlookers to “accept the universe;’ to join in the 
battle and seize the weapons at hand. But such advice is but a 
continuation of the use of dastardly weapons. . . . No, the real 
question which forces itself upon us is whether it is really possible 
to have both scholarship and compassion. 

And here the student is faced with both disparagement and 
with a splinter of hope, for though historic scholarship reveals a 
maze of mad intellectual brutality, of disgusting book-burning 
and body-burning, it also discloses a few pleasant beams of light. 
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True it is that few scholars in the past were able to show com- 
passion all the time, but men like Socrates, Descartes, Kepler, and 
Darwin tried at least to .'ve truth to the world in a gentle manner. 
And in our own century men like Rufus Jones, a scholar in his 
own right, made a noble attempt at teaching the truth while still 
offering compassion to his intellectual adversaries. History is 
pleasantly dotted with men who have tried to combine scholarship 
with compassion. 

Is the student, therefore, really being impractical if he places 
his faith in the hope of a new generation of compassionate schol- 
ars, in an army of gentle intellectuals? It would seem not, for if 
we can but hold in our minds the belief that behind each hypothesis 
there is a sincere attempt at truth, that every concept represents 
a struggle toward the moon, and, finally, if we can but remember 
that every pen is held by a person—then, perhaps, the scholar will 
put on the breastplate of compassion and go on to his rendezvous 


with Truth. 


So Said the Sleeper 


By Marcuerite JANVRIN ADAMS 


“I shall leave to my stalwart sons this house, this land, 
the granaries, the stables my forebears knew, 

and the title is theirs to preserve, and to accrue, 

to have and retain, witness my last command?’ 

The seasons passed; winter with gales and snow, 
summer with flowering shrubs, the spring, the fall, 
and the eager neighbors would solemnly recall 

the phrases spoken of wealth he would bestow. 
Into the future the generations stepped 

taking in turn the kingdom rightfully theirs; 

the clock revolved, the preordained tryst was kept, 
the young and the old ascended the castle stairs; 
but the gift resolved to the good and ill that stirred 
from him who slept impervious to hand or word. 








Stendhal Was a Man 


BY 
MAX COSMAN 





Maze HENRI BEYLE, 1783-1842, More com- 
monly known as Stendhal, tasked his life to know himself. Living 
in accordance with the Greek admonition, he was a true son of 
the age. For the period that takes color from the eighteenth as 
well as the nineteenth century was surely, among other things, 
one that searched out the truths of the psyche. In philosophy the 
practice can be marked in Destutt de Tracy; in psychology, in 
Condillac’s follower, Cabanis; in literature, in the less-remembered 
Constant and the more-remembered Rousseau. 

The quest for self-knowledge is inward. It is helped, how- 
ever, by what is external. Stendhal’s circumstances were typically 
potential and, what is also significant, they operated early—as a 
matter of fact, in his boyhood. 

At this stage of his life, events drove him below the surface 
of things. His adored mother died. Left loveless and undefended, 
he suffered now as only a supersensitive child can. The ministers 
of his anguish were his father who crossed him, his aunt who 
misunderstood him, and his tutor who disgusted him. As if his 
measure of plight were not complete, a pattern of social relation- 
ship acceptable to a snobbish milieu alienated him even from boys 
about him. Retirement was inevitable and meditation was his 
response. 

Brooding, however, is not synonymous with separating. Young 
Stendhal may have increasingly looked within; he did, neverthe- 
less, live without. To those charged with his guidance he was very 
much in evidence. He disputed with them. He lied to them when 
it suited him. He got what he wanted despite them, Supposedly 
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meditating on religious matters, he was just as apt to be studying 
Moliére or Voltaire. Presumably doing his rhetoric, arithmetic, 
and Latin, he might really be engrossed in Manon Lescaut or 
Orlando Furioso; so premature that his puberty was barely over 
before he was already a dweller in two opposed worlds. 

The duality was confirmed by his formal education at the 
Central School of Grenoble. Though he participated in the routine 
learning and fighting, he also maintained his autism. Though he 
savored the day’s events, he yet brought them to the table of self- 
dissection. Egocentricism is not necessarily a virtue, but Stendhal’s 
absorption with self is different in that by the time he was eighteen 
he had already begun to record his perceptions and reflections with 
the patience, the minuteness, and, what is unexpected, the selfless 
probity of a research worker. It is for this reason that his writings, 
outré as they are very often, go beyond private notation to become 
part of the public history of the human spirit. 

As in the case of some of his peers in literature—Boswell comes 
most readily to mind—it may be said that primarily his work is 
autobiographic. If The Life of Henri Brulard and the Memoirs 
of Egotism be considered the overt part, then the covert portion 
would include such books as The Red and the Black, The Char- 
treuse of Parma, Lamiel, and the recent pair that make up Lucien 
Leuwen. These imaginative works, in Goethean phraseology, are 
the fiction to the truth of his life. Indeed, carrying the thought 
further, one might add that On Love is the psychology of that life 
as Histoire de la Peinture en Italie and Rome, Naples et Florence 
are its esthetics, and Promenades dans Rome and Memoires d’un 
Touriste are its travelogues. 

The Private Diaries, the latest contribution to translated Sten- 
dhalia, is obviously part of overt autobiography. It fits in between 
The Life and the Memoirs, being roughly a continuation of the 
first and a predecessor to the second. It is a series of diaries or 
journals for the years 1801 to 1814. An unflagging collection of 
fact and comment, it shows us Stendhal at home and abroad. Read 
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without reservation, it is eventually as engaging as it is amazing. 

What emerges is a unique man. Not just a great man or 
perhaps a famous man with his merits and his foibles; rather one 
who is many men, one, who having the will to understand and 
the gift to put understanding into words, presents an assured 
report on the beings in himself and, neither favorable nor unfavor- 
able to any of them, achieves again and again their several 
individualities. 

First, as is to be expected, we get the young provincial abroad. 
A short while ago he was in France, country of light; now he is 
in Italy, country of delight. This fits in with his program of 
youth. He too is interested in living for the sake of pleasure. Of 
all the places he comes to, Milan is the most glorious. He gapes 
at society disporting itself on the Corso; he attends operas at La 
Scala; he studies the clarinet, takes fencing lessons, goes to the 
theater avidly. It is all in the name of that law of hedonism 
which he jots down for himself: “Let us put the present to good 
use, for our minutes are numbered.’ 

But lapped as he is in this cultural pursuit of happiness, this 
Beylism of his, he is still a Napoleonic dragoon. He has an eye 
for fellow soldiers. A note of his reads: “The cavalry, in blue 
coats and crimson piping, armed with hussars’ sabers and spears 
with little tricolored banners, wheeled about several times very 
adroitly:” This admiration of men in gay colors is not the only 
element in his soldiering. As a young fellow he is also keen about 
knowing all there is to know about women. He asks questions of 
noted ladies’ men about him. Martial Daru is always to be his 
general oracle but Percheron is the particular mentor now. A 
formula of Percheron’s is of such moment that Stendhal minutes 
it as especially suitable for one who like himself is to be a seducer 
of women. 

One might reasonably think such aim incompatible with 
passion-love, his term for the highest and completest love between 
man and woman. But not so. Indeed, in love with Victorine, he 
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finds no incongruity in going in for lotteries in order to have 
money with which to buy the favors of a beautiful society woman. 
“That’s necessary,’ is his schizophrenic justification, “in order 
genuinely to love Victorine, even in the case that I find in her 
that lofty and really loving soul of which I have possibly dreamed?’ 
Statement and qualification bear witness to an insensitivity that 
marks this sensitive man. It would seem that he was never aware 
of the penalty of sharing love, nor that his punishment for doing 
so would be to become the fool of love, not its master. 

His development as an homme fatal runs parallel to his career 
as an habitué of salons. As his stay in Italy lengthens he takes 
great pride in social activities. “Every Thursday,’ he writes, “I go 
to a house where Madame Récamier is present; there’s music. . . . 
On Fridays I go to the Marais to a social circle of the ancien 
régime. . . . Saturday, the best of all my evenings, we go to M. 
Dupuy’s. . . . Greek is spoken there. . . ” 

This emphasis on the use of Greek is significant. It recalls the 
joy of that poet of ours who has written of how he felt when 
he first looked into Chapman’s Homer, and it brings to the fore 
still another of Stendhal’s personalities—that of seeker after learn- 
ing. Books are the very essence of life to him. He is never really 
apart from them. Early in the Diaries he reminds himself to 
develop taste by reading the great dramatists, and the only differ- 
ence in comments later on is his extension of interest. “I read 
Voltaire’s letters to Maupertius with much pleasure at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale,’ goes a note. “I went to the Panthéon, I read 
the first discourse of Cabanis on the relationship between the 
physical and the moral’ reads another. Indeed, nothing in writing 
is alien to him. He wades through a work on the London police, 
which he finds “damnably verbose:’ He compares the plays of 
Gozzi and Goldoni, to the latter’s disparagement. He reads some 
history and is moved to write: “I was delighted with the taking 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders, as recounted by Simondi de 
Sismondi at the end of the second volume:’ It is an omnivorous 
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taste he has—no doubt part of the heritage left by his predecessors, 
the Encyclopedists. 

For all that, were Stendhal only a reader, he should not have 
remained with the ages. Irue, reading was the incitement, but it 
was writing that was the result. This is why he was perennially 
alert to projects for the pen. “I reflected deeply on the dramatic 
art as I reread the verses of Selmours, he confides at one point. 
“I want to learn how to compose them. . . ” Manner of writing 
intrigued him too. He cautions himself: “I must learn to hold 
myself in while writing, and trim down my style; otherwise, the 
accessories make me forget the principal thing”’ 

As writer there are several facets to Stendahl. They show in 
the Diaries even at the early stage represented. One of them, pri- 
marily because he is a participant in the episodes recorded, is that 
of memoirist. Opportunity and ability have fused so well in his 
case that he is able to give the most human as well as incongruous 
of details. . . . The Battle of Wagram comes off no less tangentially. 
It was an immense spectacle, Stendhal relates: “500,000 men fought 
for fifty hours” Now comes the personal coda: “. . . | was stretched 
out in a chaise longue, with a splitting headache and the fidgets. . . 
And so too in his account of the burning of Moscow He makes it 
clear that it was the Russians not the French that initiated the 
scorched-earth policy. But as he goes on he puts little to the credit 
of the invaders. When they get out of hand, he damns them as the 
eternal civilian always will. “I read a few lines of an English trans- 
lation of Virginie)’ he informs us with deliberate understatement, 
“which, amid the general coarseness, revived me a bit morally”’ 

Just as he invigorates the reader in the field of fact, he also 
stimulates him with analyses of the mind. For Stendhal is a 
psychologist with an unfailing interest in the human act. Reading 
in Cabanis, he spots an important principle: “. . . we frequently 
act to satisfy needs which come as the result of the ideas which 
come from the interior of the body to the brain?’ This is a modest 
awareness, surely, of what now is called somatopsychic relation- 
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ships. Equally contemporary is his habit of examining emotion. 
He visits his inamorata, Mélanie, and promptly analyzes his visit 
so: “I left at six o’clock, at the end I bored her a little perhaps. 
That was due to two causes: I have so much pleasure in being 
with her that I can’t tear myself away: the second, I give myself 
up to the pleasure of seeing her, of worshiping her, and I no 
longer think of saying amusing things.’ 

Observer of life, as well as student of theories, he could not 
long escape the urgency of contributing a theory or two of his 
own. One of them is on the comic in drama, a subject to which 
he applied himself with great assiduity. Mulling over Agamemnon 
and Sganarelle recently seen by him, he reveals his sanguine 
temperament in this boast: “My distinction (between soul and 
mind) made me see a number of things I oughtn’t to have seen 
in these two plays. I'll soon be able to solve the problem: What is 
humor?” The soon was to stretch a bit. Almost a decade he was 
still struggling to formulate an adequate solution, and had to 
content himself finally with the notion that the comic fluctuates 
between two extremities: “Either the person at whom we laugh 
seems extremely stupid, extremely inferior to us. . . . Or almost 
not all... ° 

Even to one not immediately a believer in summary based on 
controlled experiment, this finding is inadequate. Granted. But it 
does not follow that Stendhal’s dissection of character and behavior 
is always inconclusive. In a variety of observations he is uniquely 
relevant. Consider the occasion when he had, as he tells us, a 
fiendish desire to show everybody what a man is when flayed. 
Then he adds, “I was like a painter who, willing to distinguish 
himself in the manner of Albani, might have started judiciously 
by the study of anatomy, and for whom, as a useful object, it 
might have become so agreeable that, instead of painting a pretty 
breast with the desire of delighting men, he would paint, bare and 
bleeding, all the muscles forming the breast of a pretty woman— 
all the more horrible because something more agreeable was 
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expected.’ Is this not an anticipation of that necrophiliac phase in 
art which Dali in recent years popularized and, by so doing, drew 
George Orwell’s fire? 

Recently too in our history we had a plethora of bourgeois- 
baiting. No Mencken of the time hit more sharply at Babbittry 
than Stendhal does when he refers to the mercantile spirit as that 
“which calculates everything and is enthusiastic about nothing” 
Similar perceptions are to be found about a host of things that 
interested him: geophysical influences on men’s characters, the 
physiology of aesthetics, advice on how to flatter women, the 
behavior of traveling salesmen (the type was already well devel- 
oped at the time), and the use of symbols. Somewhere he has a 
passage on the relation of passion to tranquillity in writing. 

Stendhal’s present significance to the public rests, nevertheless, 
on his being a novelist. Even in the neophyte period, covered by 
the Diaries, the bent is clear. Pages at a time, especially those deal- 
ing with Mélanie, read as if they were part of a novel. That they 
were not used verbatim in one does not take away from their 
suitability. The point is certain: in their human travail, in their 
pointed clarity, and in their orchestrated interest they are prophetic 
of the writer who was to come upon the literary scene. 

Behind the novelist, however, stands his maker—the essential 
Stendhal. It is he that comes through completely in The Private 
Diaries. The stocky body, homely yet gallant, is unmistakable. 
And so is the big head, its features complex with ambivalent 
emotion. Speech, when it sounds, is idiosyncratic too. There are 
the measured, practical tones of the Code Civil but transmuted 
into something rich and’ strange, for the speaker after all is a 
genius and he is holding uninhibited dialogue with his “filtered” 
personalities. 








Computing Machines and Minds 


BY 


JAMES STREET FULTON 





a ADVANCE in the physical explanation 
of animal and human responses seems to bring the dream of a 
mechanistic metaphysics to the verge of realization. The study 
of communication and control in machines and animals, which 
Norbert Wiener named “cybernetics,” has recently brought about 
an advance of this kind. It elaborates a theory of mechanisms that 
respond to the pattern (what communication engineers call “infor- 
mation’’) rather than to the amount of input. With unprecedented 
skill, it teaches us to see the activities of the mind reflected in the 
structure and function of the brain or, better, the whole nervous 
system including receptor organs. It seems to have entered the 
last citadel too and to have achieved understanding, in principle, 
of the mechanisms by which organisms react as wholes to their 
environment. Intelligence itself seems to have fallen to its assau!t, 
for our great electronic automata can calculate, predict, correct 
mistakes, explore alternatives, and select the most favorable one. 
and so on. The new science—to speak paradoxically—almost forces 
a materialistic conclusion upon the mind. The paradox, however, 
is unavoidable. It is ingrained in the materialistic argument, since 
any argument must be addressed to the human ability to know 
and to distinguish true knowledge from false. If the paradox gives 
us pause, that is perhaps reason enough to think about mind in 
relation to the new ideas of the body. 
The mind-body problem in general is a challenge to systematic 
philosophical construction, a venture too vast for this occasion. 
As a topic better suited to the need for brevity, let us consider a 
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subsidiary point and ask whether the analogy between brain and 
computing machine, which has guided the design of the latter 
and has advanced understanding of the former, actually supports 
the materialistic conclusion. 

The analogy, it must be agreed from the start, is impressive. 
To appreciate it fully, we must see the computing machine as a 
subassembly of a larger mechanism, just as the brain is an integral 
part of an organism capable of behaving as a whole. Norbert 
Wiener wrote in 1948, 


It has long been clear to me that the modern ultra-rapid 
computing machine was in principle an ideal central 
nervous system to an apparatus for automatic control; 
and that its input and output need not be in the form 
of numbers or diagrams, but might very well be, respec- 
tively, the readings of artificial sense-organs such as 
photoelectric cells or thermometers, and the performance 
of motors or solenoids. With the aid of strain-gauges or 
similar agencies to read the performance of these motor 


organs and to report, to “feed back;’ to the central con- 
trol system as an artificial kinaesthetic sense, we are 
already in a position to construct artificial machines of 
almost any degree of elaborateness of performance.’ 


In a word, automatic control can replace so-called intelligent 
human control of operations of almost any degree of complexity. 
The radar-controlled antiaircraft gun, for example, is aimed and 
fired by a mechanism that tracks a target by radar and computes 
its most probable maneuvers on the basis of continuously recorded 
performance. Such a mechanism has receptors responsive to radar, 
motor organs for pointing and firing the gun, a “memory” for 
accumulating data, a calculating machine for extrapolating along 
the track of the target to the most probable point of intersection 
with the trajectory of the gun’s shell, and an automatic control, 


1Cybernetics, New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1948, p. 36. 
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involving negative feedback, to make the gun fire at the calcu- 
lated point. Such a gun as this does everything (and more) that 
the hunter does who fires ahead of a flying duck. But, it is now 
argued, resemblance being symmetrical, if the gun behaves like 
the hunter, the hunter must behave like the gun and must possess 
the same general kinds of mechanisms in order to be able to do so. 
We can fully explain the behavior of the gun by a purely physical 
account of its structure and function, and exactly the same kind 
of explanation applies to the hunter. In the succinct words of 
Wiener and Rosenblueth, “as objects of scientific inquiry, humans 
do not differ from machines?” 

The topic does not require us to pursue the direct analogy 
between brain and computing machine in any detail. It is sufficient 
to recognize that ideas which matured in the construction of the 
great computing machines are proving fruitful in the study of the 
brain. Because the element of the nervous system, the neuron, has 
the interesting property of firing, or not firing, it resembles the 
electronic relay, which must be either open or closed. It also 
resembles the element of a two-valued logic and the digit, 1 or 0, 
of a binary notation for numbers. Consequently the brain must 
resemble the digital computer rather than the analogue computer, 
typified by the slide rule or the flyball governor. Like the digital 
computer also, it operates in conformity with the logic of Principia 
Mathematica.’ Does this not mean that at last we have insight into 
the exact machinery of the brain which supports the human 
systems of logical ideas and inferences? If, in addition, we recall 
that we have far better knowledge than ever before of the physio- 
logical basis of other mental functions, such as perception of 
Gestalten, memory, and choice, we can sympathize with anybody 
who straightway reduces mind to brain and brain to calculating 


2Arturo Rosenblueth and Norbert Wiener, “Purposeful and Non-Purposeful Behavior? 
Philosophy of Science, XVI, No. 4, p. 326. 

8Cf. Warren S. McCulloch, “The Brain as Computing Machine? Electrical Engineering, 
June, 1949; W. Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain, New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1952; 
K. J. W. Kraik, The Nature of Explanation, Cambridge University Press, 1943. 
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machine. Hobbes is vindicated, it seems: thought is calculation, 
and calculation is just the automatic working of a network of 
electrical relays. 

The evolutionary evidence of the association of mentality 
with organic systems, and of the higher mental activities with 
complex brains, will stand in the way of any attempt to dissociate 
mind from some organization of physical energies. The ideas that 
proved useful in constructing computing machines, moreover, 
have furnished new insights into the physiological structures 
required for human purposeful and intelligent behavior. But 
before the computing machine becomes for us a complete model 
of brain function, almost a metaphysical symbol, with mentality 
reduced to an insignificant and unaccountable by-product of 
automatic physical reactions—before we make of mind, in Cud- 
worth’s delicious phrase, “but a mere whiffling, evanid, and 
fantastic thing;’* —it would be well to look more closely at the 
analogy. For careful inspection shows the analogy between brain 
and computing machine to break down precisely at the point 
where the conclusion requires the firmest support. 

(a) As we saw, the argument to materialism from the com- 
puting machine passes from the assertion that the behavior of the 
machine can be completely accounted for without reference to 
mind to the conclusion that similar behavior in man and animals 
can also be completely explained in precisely the same way with- 
out postulating a significant role for mind. The more you look at 
that argument, the queerer it seems, because it turns upon a dis- 
similarity, and not upon the positive analogy that might serve to 
support a probable conclusion. The dissimilarity, indeed, lies so 
close to the heart of the matter that one wonders how without 
it any question could have arisen in the first place, and how with 
it a materialistic answer can be given. For the plain truth is that 
the brain supports a system of mental activities, whereas the com- 
puting machine does not. Apart from the mental activities there 


‘John Bowle, Hobbes and His Critics, New York, Oxford University Press, 1952, p. 187. 
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would be nothing to contrast with brain function so as to raise the 
particular question to which the argument from the computing 
machine is supposed to provide an answer. Some of us might 
even boggle at supposing a question could arise at all but for a 
mind. Far from implying materialism, the computing machine, 
however closely its behavior may otherwise resemble that of the 
brain, throws no light whatever on the manner in which the 
brain sustains the mind, for the machine supports no mental func- 
tions and differs completely from the brain in that essential respect. 

In reaching out for hypotheses the mind often, perhaps always, 
relies on resemblances. If two entities resemble one another in 
certain respects and if one possesses a further related property, 
then there is some probability that the other will possess an 
analogous property, although it has not hitherto been recognized. 
While not conclusive, such an argument is reasonable. But the 
argument before us makes an entirely different use of analogy 
and is not reasonable. It asks us to pass from the fact that the 
computing machine and the automatic gun pointer function effec- 
tively without mentality to the conclusion that the brain does so 
also, in spite of what we know of the mental life that is somehow 
associated with the brain’s functions or with some of them. In a 
word, we are asked to infer that mind is a whiffling thing on the 
ground that certain artifacts do not exhibit mentality. Openly 
declared, the argument hardly merits attention. Not having a 
mind, the machine teaches nothing about the brain in so far as it 
does have a mind. 

(b) It may be objected that all this misses the point by con- 
centrating its energies on discrediting an argument that nobody 
ever proposed. The point, it may be said, is rather that, with the 
aid of the computing machine on the one hand and the brain on 
the other, the behavior of machines, animals, and men can be fully 
accounted for without reference to any but physical factors. The 
proper conclusion is not that mind is not actual (as the previous 
criticism assumed) but that it does not provide explanations addi- 
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tional to the physical account of any observable kind of behavior. 
Whatever the relation of mind to physical process, the latter is 
autonomous in the machine and hence in the brain also. 

Now, if we are going to argue in some such fashion as this 
from the machine-mind relation to the brain-mind or body-mind 
relation, we should take care to observe the machine-mind rela- 
tion accurately. Yet if we take this precaution, it proves fatal to 
the argument, since the behavior of the computing machine, when 
it computes answers to questions, is not independent of mind. It 
depends in fact on a mind outside the machine. Men—and not the 
ones with the emptiest minds—have constructed these machines 
and use them as tools of conscious purpose. The computing 
machine as such will not solve a problem, as distinct from simply 
spewing forth results automatically, unless there is a mind at both 
input and output to supply a question and to interpret the com- 
puted results as answering it. The mschine is a device which 
engineers and mathematicians use to obiii solutions to their ques- 
tions. The machine asks no questions and answers none. If mind 
is related to brain precisely as it is related to the computing 
machine, then it must be sought outside the brain which it uses 
as a tool for its own purposes. 

(c) The argument from cybernetic automata to materialism, 
however qualified, must rest on the contention that all types of 
behavior conventionally supposed to depend on mind can be 
completely accounted for in physical terms alone. But that is not 
possible, because, whatever may be said of the behavior of the 
computing machine, its existence cannot be understood without 
reference to mind. High-speed computing machines belong to the 
last two decades at most. To understand how they came into being 
just when and as they did, you must take into account, in addition 
to the laws of physics exemplified in their construction, the whole 
history of western civilization, apart from which the invention 
and construction of such machines are inconceivable. They pre- 
suppose not only a highly developed technology but a technology 
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systematically guided by scientific knowledge, both experimental 
and mathematical. These machines, moreover, reflect dominant 
valuations of the minds of our era; for their construction costs 
much both in money and in the intelligent labor of highly trained 
experts. The very conception of such machines, not to mention 
their detailed design, is possible only to minds that owe their 
equipment to centuries of intellectual achievement. Far from 
explaining mind (or explaining it away) the computing machine 
requires mind for its own explanation. 

The brain, on the other hand, is not a product of art but of 
nature. It has certainly evolved without deliberate intention and 
external control by organisms of which it forms no part. Its mode 
of production bears no resemblance to that of the artificial, cyber- 
netic automaton. No argument from an artifact can prove that the 
growth of mind, individually and socially, did not directly influ- 
ence the evolution of the brain. On the contrary, the actualization 
of a potentiality for mentality may be a decisive factor deter- 
mining what kind of brain complexity was to evolve. 

(d) Since nature has done it once at least, men too may 
succeed some day in making material systems that possess some 
degree of explicit mentality. When that day comes, and men make 
minds with their hands by combining physical ingredients in a 
certain manner, then mentality, it might be supposed, will be 
divested of its mystery and men will understand minds just as they 
do steam engines and digital computers—in purely physical terms. 
According to evolutionary orthodoxy, nature achieved mind- 
endowed material systems by accident coupled with natural 
selection, itself a form of accident, in a sufficient length of time. 
That man may, given time enough, learn to do what nature has 
shown to be possible does not seem implausible. Yet technological 
skill is not the same as adequate understanding. Nature does not 
understand its chance productions; and man frequently does not 
understand his own works. Assume that man will learn how to make 
mentally-endowed physical systems, and still you are not bound to 
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conclude that he will then know mind to be identical with the 
physics of the system and devoid of peculiarities. 

Mentality, as Samuel Alexander has argued, may be a signifi- 
cant emergent quality, the effects of which we cannot forecast from 
experience of lower forms of reality alone. Alternately, mentality 
may be, as has been maintained from Leibniz to Whitehead, an aspect 
of every actual existent, an aspect which becomes increasingly prom- 
inent and dominant in systems typified in our experience by living 
things. Until: we have experience in making life and mind, it begs 
the question to presume to know in advance that mind will turn out 
to be just the whiffling of the body. The best evidence now avail- 
able to us points in the opposite direction. Because we know the 
structure and purpose of inferences and also the laws of the machine, 
we can with conscious purpose realize our logic in matter and have 
our Eniacs. But the resultant mechanism minds not at all whether 


it works or does not work. 
These reflections should suffice as a warning that a materialistic 


conclusion from so-called “electronic brains” and “machines that 
think” is premature. A machine that computes does not explain a 
mind that thinks. If the brain were related to mind as the machine 
is, then the mind would be external to the brain and use it for its 
own purposes. The existence of computing machines presupposes 
not only mind but the whole history of intellectual culture in the 
West. Finally, the unprovable assumption that men will some day 
succeed in making machines with minds does not entail the con- 
clusion that the resultant mind will be nothing but the machine’s 
physical functioning. 

The mind-body problem is not one to be dismissed in a para- 
graph or disposed of by a plausible analogy. Metaphysically adequate 
treatment demands comprehensive philosophical construction that 
is relevant to the behavior of machines, yes, and also to every variety 
of experience, moral and intellectual, artistic, aesthetic, and religious. 

The foregoing remarks were written to expose the failure of an 
argument that seems to be implicit in the spontaneous metaphysical 
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thinking of some scientists and engineers, particularly those who 
have most energetically publicized the new developments in auto- 
matic controls and high-speed computing machines. It occurred to 
me that the theme might possess a topical interest, without laying 
claim to philosophical profundity. Metaphysical beliefs suffuse an 
intellectual climate, and the philosopher does well sometimes to 
turn from his professional tasks to the humblet service of marshal- 
ing familiar objections to naive metaphysical beliefs which are 
dogmatically, because unreflectively, held. Yet in seeking to per- 
form that kind of service, I came almost to feel that serious 
treatment of such naive metaphysics was rather unsporting, like 
shooting a sitting duck. 

It turns out that my solicitude for the duck was quite wasted. 
Some of my critics say it was only a duck of straw. Others say 
the shot missed and the duck flew away. 

The duck-of-straw objection may be passed over with a word. 
Consider, for example, the title of one of Warren S. McCulloch’s 
articles: “Machines that Think and Want?” Or reflect on Wiener’s 
identification of purpose with negative feedback mechanism.’ Or 
one might look again at F. S. C. Northrop’s apparent acceptance 
of the cybernetic account as the scientific clue to purpose.” But 
perhaps it will be enough just to turn the straw bird over to those 
who say they saw the duck fly. 

At any rate, to claim the physical explanation is sufficient offers 
a positive alternative, though the claim has been countered in 
principle (to mention two recent essays) by A. C. Garnett’s 
criticism of the naturalistic theory of mind* and by C. A. Camp- 
bell’s criticism of Ryle.’ For brevity let me consider the issue only 

5Comp. Psychol. Monogr. i950, 20, (1), 39-50. 
6Cf. note 2. 


"F. S. C. Northrop, “Ideological Man in his Relation to Scientifically Known Man? in 
Ideological Differences and World-Order, ed. F. S. C. Northrop, New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, pp. 407ff. 

“Naturalism and the Concept of Matter” and “A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind? 
Journal of Philosophy, XLV, No. 18 (August 26) and No. 22 (October 21, 1948). 

“Ryle on Intellect? Philosophical Quarterly, Ul, No. 11 (April, 1953). See also, A. C. 
Garnett, “Mind as Minding? Mind, LXI, N.S., No. 243 (July, 1952). 
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on a narrow front defined by criticisms which one acute person 
nothing to demand a test or to appreciate one, if one per impossible 

Pointing out that my argument assumes “that the brain supports 
a system of mental activities, whereas the computing machine does 
not,” he states his objection with beautiful succinctness: “If you 
grant that minds exist and are clearly known to do so, then I 
think your paper is correct, but trivial. If there is a problem about 
the evidence for the existence of mind, then your paper is irrele- 
vant.’ The objector is disturbed by “the difficulty of getting an 
adequate test for the existence of mind,’ so that he does not know 
either that he has a mind or that a computing machine does not. 

I shall not be so discourteous as to join in doubting that he 
has a mind. But if he treated a computing machine as he does me 
and if he discerns in himself no more than he does in a computing 
machine, I might fear he was out of his mind. There is no ground 
for such a fear, however, since the objection itself demonstrates 
that he takes the existence of mind for granted both in himself 
and in me. For what communicated with what—or, rather, who 
with whom? What do the “I” and the “your” and the “you” 
stand for? Can a computing machine really “grant” a supposition 
or understand the meaning of “correct” and “trivial” and “irrele- 
vant’? Is it really possible to doubt the cognito? There is supposed 
to be a question of an adequate test for the existence of mind, but 
the difficulty affects only the question whether this or that doubt- 
ful case exhibits mental life and not the question whether any 
mental life exists. If mental processes did not occur somewhere, 
there would be no questions and no answers; there would be 
nothing to demand a test or to appreciate one, if one per impossibile 
exists. To acknowledge that my argument is correct if minds exist 
is to exhibit the reality of the mental activity of judgment, and 
hence it constitutes in itself an admission that the argument is correct. 

As for the alleged difficulty of showing that a computing 
machine does not have a mind, the reply will perhaps suffice that 


10See p. 66 of this article. 
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it is unmistakably a sham difficulty, inasmuch as nobody can 
seriously treat Eniac and its fellows as themselves possessing 
understanding, just as nobody imagines that a slide rule or a book- 
keeping machine knows what it is doing. 

The only remaining point, the question of triviality, is one 
which must be left to the reader’s judgment. I may, however, be 
permitted the comment that if minds exist, it is perhaps not 
altogether unimportant to expose the fallacy of an argument, 
superficial though it be, which tends toward the opposite con- 
clusion. On the other hand, it should be emphasized that these 
pages skirt the profoundly difficult problem of the subjective, 
which has yet to receive adequate philosophical treatment, as 
Charles W. Hendel has shown with fine discrimination in a 


recent study.” 


11“The Subjective as a Problem? Philosophical Review, LXIl, No. 3 (July, 1953). 





Notes and Discussions 





Lamberene (Gabon), Afrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise, South Africa 
Hospital Schweitzer 


Dear Editor: 


My belief that nearly all governments interfere more and more with the 
affairs of their citizens is confirmed here too though Dr. Schweitzer, in view 
of his great social services, is treated with special kindness and consideration, 
but everywhere bureaucracy is on the increase, paper work and statistics are 
required, and laws are passed, perhaps with the best intentions, but with 
results not always foreseen. 

Now that one can arrive here easily by airplane, that roads are being built, 
and other modern facilities make life much easier, people forget under what 
conditions Dr. Schweitzer started and how little money he had at his disposal. 
To get the personnel for the hospital is no easy job, as much abnegation, tact, 
and eagerness to work for a very small salary is expected of the nurses. Three 
doctors are needed who must have an ample knowledge, but nowadays it is 
easier for them as “visiting doctors” willingly help in the operating room or 
share their experience. Most of the merchandise must be brought from Port 
Gentil up the river to this place. Floods and scarcity of water alternate with 
the seasons. Temperature is not high, as we are in the dry season with an over- 
cast sky which lasts for four months. You can imagine how much work it 
entails to care for four or five hundred people, always shifting, as new arrivals 
replace the cured. Many dialects are spoken, but French is the communicating 
language. Imports of any kind are, of course, expensive and must be carefully 
hoarded. Africans live in simple houses in an improved way and are trained 
to cleanliness and other valuable habits. They are encouraged to do some 
work, which is one of the main essentials on the road to civilization, though 
the Doctor insists that the latter began on a dunghill. He is very proud of his 
vegetable garden and himself grows most things for the table, whereas not so 
long ago nearly everything was imported in tins. The government gets little 
from the people as agriculture is still in its infancy. Roads are being built but 
often need repairs, and machinery, mostly American, is expensive. Some is 
given under the Point Four program. I ‘had no idea that Brazzaville was 
founded as recently as 1875, and that more intensive colonization started only 
perhaps thirty years ago. The history of Brazza is quite colorful. Pierre de 
Brazza, the Italian-French explorer, passed his last years here. The slave trade 
flourished not so long ago and an enemy was considered often a nice change 
in a predominantly vegetarian diet. Missionaries were not always easy to 
catch. Sleeping sickness, malaria, dysentery, and tuberculosis decimated the 
people, reduced in number by fratricidal wars. I haven’t inquired yet how far 
religion has touched them, but the missions were the first centers of educa- 
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tion. The French are afraid of adopting a constitution more after the Amer- 
ican pattern, because of the abuse of power they have witnessed during the 
last two centuries. The great question now is will history give them time to 
reach a cultural level where one can talk of self-determination? In other 
regions some have progressed a good deal and I am impressed by the fact 
that Uncle Sam in Washington shows some real interest, in part maybe, 
because Africa is full of untapped resources. It is high time because others 
are knocking at the door. 

In his religious outlook Dr. Schweitzer is absolutely no fundamentalist 
and I sincerely hope that he will be able to enlighten the world still further, 
though at the moment he has so much to do with the practical questions of 
running the hospital, which I deeply deplore. He looks a bit worn out in his 
eighty-second year after such a strenuous life in such a climate, but his body 
and mind possess an enormous inherent strength. Visitors are an added strain 
upon the hnspital staff, but they help to keep the world-wide interest in his 
work alive and in some cases may act as stimulators. Since receiving the Nobel 
Prize Dr. Schweitzer has introduced many improvements, of course, causing 
more work. 


With best regards, 
Watter T. DEININGER 


DR. JOSEPH REMENYI 


Our readers will be shocked to learn of the sudden death of Dr. Joseph 
Remenyi, Professor of Comparative Literature at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, who in apparent good health, was stricken in class on September 25. 
Doctor of Philosophy from Francis Joseph Royal University in Hungary, he 
came to America in 1914 and became an American citizen. He was a frequent 
contributor to The Personalist and his papers on Hungarian literature were 
outstanding. He will be sorely missed. 





Along the Bookshelf 


THE MEANING OF EXISTENCE 
Tue MEANING oF THE CREATIVE Act. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y., 1955. Ppp. 344- $4.00. 

Nicolas Berdyaev must be accounted one of the great voices of the age: a 
voice so unwelcome to the bureaucrats of his fatherland that his final years 
were spent in exile from Russia. Now that his voice is silenced, his earlier 
works become more precious than ever. A grateful public will, therefore, 
welcome the reissue of 2 book completed more than forty years ago and 
published in German in 1927. It is valuable as showing, when compared with 
his latest work, the growth of his mind under the stress of persecution. Not 
all of it will please his late readers, and in particular, the chapter on 
“Creativity and Sex” will seem to many a reversion to old ideas about the 
inferiority of woman, the tempter. This may be seen perhaps as the lingering 
in his mind of ascetic tradition and a revolt from the social excesses so com- 
mon to his class and day under the old regime, and should not blind us to the 
quality and depth of the general argument. 

Basic to the work is the expression, “Our creativeness should be the 
expression of our love toward God (9) of whom the world process is a 
self-revelation. In the gift of personality we have an enriching revelation of 
God, a consciousness which “leads to a metaphysical and mystical per- 
sonalism;’ and to a “final monism of divine life, to the divinity of man. . 
which is “the whole mystery of Christianity”” (18) 

In Christ the principle “man is the measure of all things” finds its truth, 
for “man is the meeting-point of two worlds . . . he knows himself as the 
image and likeness of God’ (60) The revelation of God in Christ provides 
the key which solves the problem of man’s consciousness of himself. “In 
Christ God becomes a person, and man becomes a person.’ (78) 

We stand on the threshold of a new world of creativeness, and “only a 
personalist doctrine of the world, for which every being is personal and 
original, can give meaning to creativity:’ (135) The coming of Christ has 
inoculated man with a consciousness of belonging to two worlds, and from 
this vision he can never turn back. 

Berdyaev’s great influence, both inside and outside Russia, is in part the 
reason why the Kremlin has shown such hostility to American personalisin. 
It further encourages the hope that concealed for the present there still 
resides in many Russian souls that devotion to the spirit of freedom which will 
eventually overcome all tyrannies. R.TE 





Winps oF Hirosuima. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Bookman Associates, N.Y., 
1956. pp. 136. $3.25. 

This is a brief but excellent book by a veteran and distinguished personalist, 

devoted to an attempt to review the crisis brought about by the use of the 

atom bomb, and to suggest that the solution for the world’s problems caa 
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best be found in a new application or interpretation of personalistic principles. 
The title indicates that the tragedy at Hiroshima creates crises for conqueror 
and conquered alike. 

The author begins by pointing out that in a world that has become a 
neighborhood, through its fears all “self-seeking parochialisms” become 
anachronisms, and that in the face of destruction, seekers after righteousness 
whatever they call themselves, must “see eye to eye: He finds materialism 
meaningless and offering men no hope; things, which are without meaning, 
must be transformed into meaningful events, for only thus can they be expe- 
rienced by persons, to be understood and endured. He states the traditional 
position of personalism in various places, best perhaps in two quotations: 


The Supreme creative power is spirit and consciousness, living and 
manifesting itself in all life as plan and purpose, working toward 
events, and it cannot be understood from the standpoint of mate- 
rialism. (31) 

Behind the seething realities of our objective world lie invisible 
forces which constitute objectivity, an objectivity which is now 
admitted to be a part of our own spiritual nature. These forces have 
been present and creative from the beginning, and the Supreme 
Reality within the vastness of the universe is personality, human, or 
Divine, or Divinely-human. (114) 


In the chapter entitled “What Happened to God?” Dr. Flewelling pro- 
tests against a theology which reduces belief in God to formality and dogma 
or to a trust in “an absentee God more deadening than unbelief.’ (33) He 
indicates the presence today of “ark savers” who are unwilling to listen to 
their own souls. A living and moving world, he believes, requires a response 
to a “living and moving Will,’ and he finds that this insight comes most of all 
from the field of science. He is pursued by the problem of the good which 
defies pessimism and a defeatist theology. 

There is an admirable chapter entitled “The Search for a Constant” in 
which the author concludes that only in personality is there immediate 
knowledge, when invisible causes are sought. He finds in this fact a clue to 
deliverance and to the nature of the World Ground. Dr. Flewelling defends 
the concept of the self-limiting Creator and, in a discussion of freedom, takes 
issue with Edgar S. Brightman who believed in Divine incapacity to overcome 
“the Given” in His nature. 

The concluding two chapters of the book are an eloquent summary of 
the author’s philosophical faith—with the suggestion that personalism may 
offer a basis of common understanding not only between religion and science 
but between the various religious faiths as well. 

The author has used extensively not only standard works in the scientific 
and philosophical field but certain scholarly publications of the British 
Student Christian Movement and the YMCA press. The footnotes are ade- 
quate, the style eloquent and persuasive. Personalists will find the book a 
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refreshing and rewarding statement of their position, and those who differ in 
basic philosophical faith will discover it a provocative and readable volume. 
Mivprep W. CRANSTON 


Tue Structure or Metapnysics. By Morris Lazerowitz. Humanities Press, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. xiii-280. $5.00. 

Every logical empiricist knows, or should know, that the understanding of 
any particular metaphysic is, first and last, a recognition of the presupposi- 
tions which that metaphysic involves. But that the rejection of metaphysics 
per se also involves presuppositions—this, few empiricists seem either to know 
or to care. Thus when Professor Lazerowitz tells us that metaphysical prob- 
lems have no solutions (25), and this because metaphysics as such is simply 
linguistic play (68), a verbal dream (26), we must recognize, even if he 
sometimes does not, that he is here presupposing (what is not at all self- 
evident) that the truth or falsity, significance and intelligibility, of any 
philosophical presupposition whatever should be determined solely by refer- 
ence to sense-experience, and that what cannot be empirically verified, in 
principle at least, must be rejected as being either a tautology or an expression 
of emotion—or nonsense. 

Assuming the truth of this, and its corollary presupposition that the only 
significant language is ordinary language ordinarily used, Lazerowitz pro- 
ceeds to argue that since metaphysical theories are neither a priori (44) nor 
empirical (29ff), they can only be proposals to use language in novel or 
quixotic senses. Where Lazerowitz goes beyond the position of his fellow 
analysts is in finding these “proposals;’ this “linguistic play’ to have deep 
psychic purpose. When we examine the character of this purpose we see, 
according to Lazerowitz, that every metaphysical theory is analyzable into 
“a structure which is composed of three interrelated, interacting strata: the 
illusion of a theory about the world, at the conscious level; a nonverbal 
sentence which embodies an alteration of language, at the preconscious level; 
and a belief (one or more) which satisfies a wish and counters a fear in the 
substratum of our minds:’ (78) Hence, for Lazerowitz, as for John Wisdom, 
the cure for metaphysics is psychoanalysis. It seems not to have occurred to 
Professor Lazerowitz that in espousing such a conclusion he may be toying 
with a philosophical boomerang. For in a situation where the dreams of the 
metaphysician are properly material for the psychoanalyst, can the anthro- 
pocentricism of the logical empiricist long remain psychologically unsuspect? 
Whether or not this is simply another instance of the ad hominem begetting 
the ad hominem is perhaps too early to judge. The day of therapeutic posi- 
tivism has not yet run its course. But should Lazerowitz ever decide to apply 
his considerable analytic powers to the analysis of men and systems as such 
rather than as here, to the dissection of isolated propositions and unnamed 
straw men, the results could scarcely fail to constitute an improvement over 
this current crop of ill-integrated essays. Rosert WHITTEMORE 


Tulane University 
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Reason AND Existenz. By Karl Jaspers. Noonday Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. 157: 
$3.50. 

From the setting down of Kierkegaard’s dictum that “the supreme paradox 
of all thought is the attempt to discover something that thought cannot 
think,’ to its emergence as a major contemporary movement, existentialism 
has carefully preserved its character as an antiphilosophical philosophy. 
Secure in their conviction that the task of reason is its own self-destruction, 
orthodox existentialists have, almost to a man, disdained reason as a way to 
wisdom. I say “orthodox” because the impression one gains from much of 
the current existentialist literature is that this sharp rejection of reason may 
be breaking down. Jaspers’ volume affords a striking case in point. Consider 
the following: 

The great poles of our being, which encounter one another in every 

mode of the Encompassing, are thus reason and Existenz. They are 

inseparable. Each disappears with the disappearance of the other. 

Reason should not surrender to Existenz to produce an isolating 

defiance which resists in favor of a transparency which is substituted 

for substantial reality. 

Existenz only becomes clear through reason; reason only has 
content through Existenz. (67) 


Contrasting the two dicta, it would seem that from Kierkegaard to Jaspers 
existentialist philosophizing has come nearly full circle. 


Yet to assume from this that either Reason or Existenz was ultimate would 
be a mistake, for in the categoriology of Jaspers both are but polar limits 
within the Encompassing. Because any conception whatever confronts this 
as its ground no precise definitions are possible. In the language of metaphor 

The situation is as though we stood in a small pool of light encom- 
passed by the vast darkness. Someone calls attention to the encom- 
passing darkness; where is it, the others cry, turning their torches 
out to light up and see the darkness, but of course they see nothing 
but more and more illuminated areas. Nevertheless, can we not be 
aware of this darkness as the limits of our light? .. . And now, what 
if our small pool of light were itself darkness, and the encompassing 
darkness, the real light? (14) 


When we inquire for the source from which all modes of this Encom- 
passing receive animation and derive their élan vital—we touch Existenz, “the 
dark ground of selfhood, the concealment out of which I come to encounter 
myself. . . (64) When we seek the bond which unites all modes of the 
Encompassing—we encounter Reason. To philosuphize is to recognize, use, 
and express these “great poles of our being” in such wise as to achieve “an 
alteration of our consciousness of Being and of our inner attitude toward 
things; (75) to stand at and understand the limit-situations of death, suffer- 
ing, and sin, and in and by such understanding, in Transcendence, as Exis- 
tenzen, to reach out to that Encompassing which is Reality itself. 
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The result of adopting such an approach, as it reveals itself to Jaspers, is a 
reconciliation of Hegelian and Kierkegaardian modes of thought in a philo- 
sophical synthesis which deserves most careful study. It is the virtue of the 
present volume that it provides the best possible place to begin. R.W. 


Tue Tracic Finate. The Philosophy of Sartre. By Wilfrid Desan. Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1954. pp. xiv-220. $2.25. 
L’Etre et Néant, Sartre’s most ambitious philosophical work, differs from 
his other writings in its invention of terminology—a favorite pastime among 
existentialists—and in the massiveness, as well as the subtlety of its dialectical 
development. While it has been thoroughly explored in Europe, no one has 
heretofore had the temerity to tackle it in this country; and although an 
English translation has recently come off the press, an interpreter is 
still needed who can expound its central theme and translate for us into 
simple language what its author took more than seven hundred pages of 
small print to say in a remarkably enigmatical manner. This service has now 
been performed by Professor Desan of Kenyon College, and we can thank 
him for it. The author, who divides his book into two equal parts, of exposi- 
tion and criticism, has taken the false mystery out of the original; he has 
presented the basic ideas of Sartre’s viewpoint in a precise and intelligible 
manner, and he has put his finger on some of its obvious theoretical weak- 
nesses, It is a volume that fills a need, and no doubt it will be well received. 

Sartre’s position is materialism and he composes, as the title of his major 
philosophic writing indicates, a sort of inversion of Platonism. With Plato he 
cuts his world dichotomously into being and nonbeing (or nothing, as he 
rather playfully puts it), but with considerable difference. Whereas for Plato 
the distinction is between spiritual and nonspiritual (forms and space), for 
Sartre it is one between the substantival and the nonsubstantival. Being (the 
“In Itself”) is, for Sartre, self-existing and quality together with the unknown; 
nonbeing or “nothing;’ that is, not-things or substantivals (the “For Itself”), 
is the mental, personal, or conscious. Consciousness is an external relation; 
the rest of the self is body, and body is quality or substantival reality. The 
relation of these ontological notions to James’s radical empiricism is patent. 
When Sartre refers to personal consciousness (the “For Itself”) as the “hole 
of Being;’ however, he means more than the alleged fact that it is an external 
relation. It is his rather parabolic way of saying that man’s nature, as he sees 
it, is one of absolute lacking. The human being is born a creature of sheer 
emptiness and need, and he must spend his life attempting to annex the world 
unto himself and to digest it; lacking everything he can only get, never give. 
Man, the carnivore and predator, as here described, is little less than an 
unmitigated scoundrel; he is an egomaniacal nothing, a lone wolf, driven by 
lust of sense, of conquest, of possession, of appropriation. He exhibits nothing 
of the big-hearted, the generous, the noble, the reverential, the sharing; 
living in a world without agape, a world sterile of outgoing kindness and 
consideration, and empty of spirits possessed of overabundance. Sartre's 
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world is a world of night, without spiritual love, a world of sheer futility, 
frustration, and defeat. The earth’s surface is thickly spread with fertilizer, 
but nary a rose peeps through. It is a world more impossible than that of 
Buddha; whose men are more evil than the Christian sons of Adam. 

What can be said for this sort of thing? The author of L’Etre et Néant, 
no doubt, has vividly pointed out the nihilistic implications of materialism, 
both as an ontology and as an ethics. The student of his system, nonetheless, if 
it may be thus called, will very likely become impatient with a doctrine of 
the person that reduces it to an external relation and then imputes to it 
activity, freedom, responsibility, and the power to create concepts (such as 
space, time, potentiality); with a parade of dialectical subtleties that look 
suspiciously like sophisms; with an elaborate and mystifying manner of saying 
what, in plain language, is simple enough; with the groan of nausea from 
one who, having refused to play the game of life according to the rules, is 
offended when it in turn cheats him. He who cries “stinking fish” might 
well look at his own backyard. Sartre has said that “The hell is other people?” 
Maybe that should be revised to read, “Hell is simple oneself—sometimes:’ 
The facts may suggest that man is not an angel; but it is not by an application 
of sound empirical method—existential or otherwise—that we can arrive at 
the conclusion that he is inevitably mean, blind, stupid, avaricious, predatory, 
selfish, and morally a chiseler. Wizsvur Lone 


Tue Minp or Santayana. By Richard Butler. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 
1955. Pp. Xiv-2 34. $4.00. 
Father Butler’s book results from his doctoral studies at the Angelicum, in 
Rome, during which time he had the unusual advantage of many philo- 
sophical discussions with Santayana himself, and with Daniel Cory, San- 
tayana’s secretary. Then came “that final farewell when he stood leaning 
against the door saying: ‘I won't see you again. Now I am alone?” Father 
Butler considers this symbolic of Santay ana’s failure as a philosopher. “Instead 
of adjusting to reality, he made his own world, the world of George San- 
tayana, in which only he could live because it was situated in the depths of 
his personality:’ He was, then, a poet, not a philosopher at all. Father Butler 
reaches this conclusion, of course, from his own orthodox assumptions, but 
he does so with patience and considerable analytical skill. In Part I, “Back- 
ground,’ he insists that the general error of modern philosophy is its subjec- 
tivism, its overstress of “temperament:’ The true way of philosophy is the 
Aristotelian-Thomist awareness of the objective world. Santayana’s unusual 
early life made adjustment to the objective world difficult if not impossible. 
Then, retiring from Harvard in 1912, he lived for forty years in relative 
seclusion. Though a major work was entitled The Life of Reason, Santayana 
knew much more of imagination, and he trusted intuition rather than logic. 
It was in 1920 that he announced his theory of essence, which Father Butler 
characterizes as “anti-intellectual” and to which he devotes the central section 
of his book. According to Santayana, knowledge is faith, and skepticism is 
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necessary to purify it. Through skepticism one discovers essence. It is “not a 
‘thing’ or ‘existence’ at all, but a definable character?’ Matter, “a primeval 
sw stance of unknown potentiality, perpetually taking on new forms,’ consti- 
tutes an irrational and chaotic existence or world of fact, incapable of explain- 
ing itself. Nevertheless, contact with existence calls up in the consciousness 
certain essences or forms which animal faith commends to us. These essences, 
instead of fully corresponding to the world of fact, are “ideal terms at the 
command of fancy: The demonstration of truth, therefore, becomes impos- 
sible; there is only the demonstration of correctness within the formal limits 
of the terms adopted. It is not surprising that Father Butler condemns this 
line of reasoning as ignoring rather than solving the problem of existence, 
and characterizes the doctrine of essences as idolatrous. The third section of 
the book is a refutation of Santayana’s basic assumptions and methods. Father 
Butler’s analysis of Santayana is more lucid, though perhaps less compre- 
hensive than the essays of Professor Hartshorne and Professor Munitz, con- 
tributed to The Philosophy of George Santayana (1940). Yet as writers, none 
of these men approaches the grace and subtlety of Santayana himself, who 
defended his doctrine of essence thus: “We do not cease to conceive that 
which we explicitly deny, and for us then this conceived but denied thing 
is an essence; so that if my critics, when they deny essences, clearly conceived 
what they were denying, they would have admitted all that I assert” 
B. R. McEvperry, Jr. 


PuiLosopuicaL Writincs oF Peirce. Edited by Justus Buchler. Dover Publi- 
cations, N.Y., 1955. pp. xvi-386. Cloth $4.50; paper $1.95. 

We may thank Dover Publications for making available in a relatively inex- 
pensive form this excellent selection from the works of Peirce which was 
first published in 1940. It contains everything which the student of Peirce 
would need, and gives more than adequate evidence of the range and great- 
ness (as well as the weakness—lack of systematic development of most of the 
ideas) of Peirce’s thought. Wii S. SNYDER 


Tue PutLosopuy or Hecer. By W. T. Stace. Dover Publications, N.Y. 1955. 
pp- x-526. Cloth $3.95; paper $1.98. 

About thirty years ago Professor Stace, of Princeton University, then with 
the foreign office in Ceylon, performed a considerable service to nonexpert 
students of Hegel by publishing a systematic and critical exposition of that 
philosopher’s entire system, the first of its kind that was available at least in 
English. Long out of print, it has now been republished, and once more pro- 
vides a valuable aid to an understanding of one of the most extraordinary and 
thorny systems of thought in the history of western philosophy. W. L. 


Tue Grounp AND Nature oF THE Ricut. By Clarence Irving Lewis. Colum- 
bia University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. vi-97. $2.50. 

This is a series of five lectures (the Woodbridge Lectures) delivered at 

Columbia University in November, 1954. The necessary brevity of treatment 
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makes superfluous much in the way of detailed comment. Some of the mate- 
rial has been dealt with in a detailed manner in An Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation which has to do with the “ground and nature of the good” 
The general position developed in the lectures is that rightness in any mode 
(e.g., in action, in concluding, in believing) is, at least in part, determined by 
adherence to a rule (which either directs or prohibits certain types of action 
or inference). We rightly believe, or rightly conclude, or rightly do when 
our believing, concluding, or doing can be justified by reference te such rules. 
The distinctive nature of the rules of right doing is that they specify that cer- 
tain classes of actions which have certain relations to good or bad conse- 
quences are directed or prohibited. The relation between the right and the 
good is not that of a naive utilitarianism but is rather more complex, and the 
last two lectures are concerned with specifying it in some detail. Summary 
beyond that given in the lectures is well nigh impossible. 

In the last lecture the author raises the question of the validation of such 
rules of right, and points out that no validation is possible in the sense of a 
logical validation of the rules of logic, or a moral validation of the rules of 
morality, or a logical validation of the rules of prudence or morality, etc. 
Rather the validation must be of an entirely different type. It involves an 
appeal to the nature of the human being and his powers of acting and think- 
ing in the world. Ultimately the justification of such rules lies in a theory of 
human nature and more specifically of what constitutes human rationality. 
The brief outline of the author's views given in these lectures does little more 
than raise the hope that a more detailed account will soon be forthcoming. 

In conclusion it may be said that this publication gives us every hope that 
the care and acumen which have come to be associated with the author in his 
dealing with problems in epistemology and value theory will yield similarly 
valuable results in dealing with the problems of ethics. He may not solve all 
the problems, but he most assuredly points the way toward the unsnarling of 
many of the most difficult and knotty problems besetting ethical theory. 

W.S. 5S. 


LEIBNIZ AND PuiLosopuicaL ANAtysis. By R. M. Yost, Jr. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, 1954. pp. ix-207. $3.00. 
Any new trend in philosophy, if vigorous at all, is likely to produce historical 
investigations, interpreting and assessing some major works of the past from 
the newly gained point of view. The book under consideration exemplifies 
that the school of philosophical analysis is no exception to this. Now analysis 
is essentially the translation of “expressions” from one “language” into another 
considered to be, for some reason, more adequate; something that, to a cer- 
tain extent, has always been practiced by philosophers. Yost presents the way 
in which Leibniz did it, when speaking of perceptual and other cognitive 
fields, of souls, and of other monads, to arrive, among others, to the conclu- 
sion that, according to Leibniz, every piece of knowledge is at bottom a piece 
of analysis (an assertion which Yost, being an empiricist, rejects) and inter- 
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preting Leibniz’ attempt to create an ideal language as an unsuccessful attempt 
to fit all separate analyses into a single system; this conclusion and interpreta- 
tion being safe rather than surprising. The main value of the book consists in 
its patient discussion of specific issues rather than its general results; it will 
attract those interested in systematic philosophy more than those whose 
interests are mainly historical. Pure MERLAN 


Scripps College 


PuiLosopuicaL Essays. By A. J. Ayer. St. Martin’s Press, N.Y., 1954. pp. Xi- 
289. $4.50. 
This is a collection of papers published by Ayer between 1945 and 1953, deal- 
ing with some perennial questions of logic, epistemology, ontology, and 
ethics. They exhibit all of the qualities of style for which Ayer is justly 
famous. Essentially the first two papers (with modesty and candor he turns 
our attention to their incompatibility) discuss the substance-property prob- 
lem. In the first he expresses his cautious sympathy with the view rejecting 
the identification of individuals with their properties; in the second he, with 
equal caution, defends the thesis that to assert the existence of an individual 
is to assert that a quality is instantiated. | wonder whether it makes sense to 
speak of qualities, properties, predicates, etc., unless there is something in 
which they inhere, but then ordinary language is, as all analytical philosophers 
know, the béte noire which we have to kill if we want to enter the paradise 
of ideal language. Three papers (on sense-data, on basic propositions, and on 
phenomenalism, the latter succinctly defined as a theory asserting that phys- 
ical objects are logical constructions out of sense-data) skilfully defend the 
phenomenalist point of view. Remarkably concise is the sentence that naive 
realism is not a false theory of perception but rather a refusal to play a cer- 
tain kind of game, viz., the one which tried to restate propositions about 
physical objects in terms of sense-data; deftly Ayer suggests that though gen- 
erally you cannot lose if you do not play, the naive realist is still losing some- 
thing: the chance to get at the root of the matter—matter, in this case, being 
perception. But I am afraid that Ayer’s description of phenomenalism should 
be reversed: it is a spectacularly unsuccessful attempt to construct sense-data 
out of perceptions of physical objects. What would a sense-datum be? What- 
ever else it be, it obviously must not be a construction. But it seems that we 
cannot say what is “less” than a perception or perception’s formless matter. 
What belongs to the cognitive order is already some kind of construction; 
if it is not, it belongs to the causal order and membership in one order auto- 
matically bars you from membership in the other. Of course, the existence of 
any kind of cognitive order can be denied, so that only causal order would 
be left, which would roughly be the doctrine of behaviorism. And I think 
indeed that Ayer’s type of phenomenalism should, to be consistent, espouse 
behaviorism, deservedly to suffer the consequences of its deadly embrace. 
Of the papers dealing with ethics, the one on Bentham is excellent in its 
critical part but hardly adequate in its defense of utilitarianism, mainly 
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because it uncritically adopts the concept of society, forgetting that one of 
the main points which can be made against Bentham as legislator is the abso- 
lutely vague character of that concept. The greatest happiness of the great- 
est number—of whom? Englishmen? Londoners? People living on Gower 
Street? And after this has been settled—of these people living when? From 
now on to the end of time? In 1956? Today? The last paper (on determinism) 
is perhaps less satisfactory than any other. Here is one of the arguments by 
which Ayer tries to prove that there is no antithesis between causality (imply- 
ing predictability) and freedom: an event is caused by another means no 
more than “when an event of one type occurs, an event of another type also 
occurs”; specifically it does not mean that the latter event is “overpowered” 
or “necessitated” by the former. In other words, Ayer suggests that we “act” 
as freely and with the same kind of necessity with which a piece of iron “acts” 
when it is attracted by a magnet and that in our case there is as little antithesis 
between freedom and necessity as there is in the case of the iron. I am afraid 
analytical philosophy comes here dangerously close to being plain sophistry. 
P. M. 


Cruciat Issugs iv PutLosopuy. By Daniel S. Robinson. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston, 1955. pp. 285. $5.00. 
Addresses and articles written over a period of years, some of which have 
appeared in various journals, are brought together and unified under the gen- 
eral title Crucial Issues in Philosophy. The essays in Part I deal mostly with 
ethical, social, political, and religious philosophical problems, and those in 
Part II with critical issues in the writings of representative philosophers. 
Western civilization is in crisis. What are the philosophical and practical im- 
plications of our entrance into the atomic age? What effect will this entrance 
have upon the potentialities for destructiveness in war and upon the sover- 
eignty of nations? The ethical crisis of the atomic age is brought into sharp 
relief by placing in opposition two current views of our ethical goals, one 
which advocates the application of knowledge available through the social 
sciences to our social and international problems, the other recommending the 
conservation of transcendental values as found in existing institutions and cul- 
tural traditions. A mediation of these two views is suggested. The dilemma 
introduced into world politics by the dev elopment of atomic energy is crucial 
for the United States. The moral predicament is stated as a responsibility to 
develop atomic energy for the welfare of the whole human race as against its 
development for national defense. A way is suggested whereby both of these 
goals may be reached. Two essays in Part I dealing with more strictly philo- 
sophical problems are “Absolute Idealism Today;’ and “The Right to be 
Wise” There are two major types of absolute idealism, the precritical and 
postcritical—with Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason as the dividing line. The 
first is philosophical mysticism and the second critical absolute idealism. 
Philosophical mysticism is defended against the attacks of naturalism, but it 
is critical absolute idealism stemming from Kant and demanding a radical 
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reconstruction of his theory of knowledge which is most enthusiastically 
championed. The main tenets of this form of idealism are that thinking quali- 
fies existence, that subject and object are reciprocally dependent on one 
another, the coherence theory of truth, and the inseparability of cognition 
and value. 

The right to be wise implies the right to do independent and critical think- 
ing on the order of the Socratic search for self-knowledge, the sharing in a 
community of wisdom, and the interpretation of human reason as time- 
transcending. This concept of wisdom is defended against skepticism and the 
contemporary “therapeutic positivism; which would purge the mind of all 
metaphysical questions and problems that cannot be answered empirically. It 
is shown that the famous positivistic dichotomy between questions which can 
be answered empirically and those which cannot is not itself supportable by 
empirical evidence. 

In Part II one of the major essays is “Josiah Royce—California’s Gift to 
Philosophy” The so-called “Roycean Myth” stems from some of Santayana’s 
remarks about Royce in Character and Opinion in the United States, and was 
fostered by others who do not seem to have paid enough attention to his Cali- 
fornia writings. Professor Robinson offers a reinterpretation of the Roycean 
philosophy by showing through an analysis of the five important works pub- 
lished during the California period that Royce’s basic concept of the moral 
idea and of the community grew out of his experience in and interpretation 
of the life of the community, and found expression in his later works. 


This volume of essays reflects a thoroughly consistent idealistic and the- 
istic metaphysics, and in spite of a great diversity of subject matter, forms 
an organic unity in content and exposition. Since many of the essays were 
written to be delivered to nonacademic audiences, the language i is unencum- 
bered by technical terminology and will be readily understandable by the 
general reader. Hersert L, SEARLES 


Menta Hycatene. By D. B. Klein. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 1956. pp. xvii- 
654. $5.00. 
This new edition of Dr. Klein’s book contains valuable data relevant to the 
history and development of mental hygiene, as well as a more detailed account 
of the problems encountered. In addition, new emphases are laid on the rela- 
tion of mental hygiene to the various socio-cultural and scientific disciplines. 
The scope of the mental hygienist is broad, and such breadth of research 
carries its own reward both for the reader and the researcher. But scope very 
often is negligent of consistency and depth. In philosophy such important 
factors as conscience, moral judgment, and duty are explained in a way to 
root “self-actualization” in highly dubious ground, namely, social pressures 
and customs. The analysis of the “problem of evil) rightly asserted as being 
pertinent to mental hygiene, is confined mainly to the behavioristic and 
psychoanalytic features of this problem, neglecting almost entirely such 
important concepts as “intention” and “traits?” 
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While the attitude of the author is, in the main, scientific, there are many 
passages in the book which inspire confidence and appreciation for other 
insights into human problems. WituuaM H. ALAMsHAH 


Claremont Men’s College 


Cutture, Psycutatry, AND HuMaAN Vatues. By Marvin K. Opler. Charles C. 
Thomas, Springfield, 1956. pp. xiii-242. $6.00. 

In the past, psychiatry has relied predominantly on clinical study of indi- 
vidual patients and laboratory experiment for its major successes. There is a 
third method, the epidemiological (incidence of illness in given time periods), 
which consists generally of field and statistical studies of disease processes in 
groups of people. It is the use of this method which concerns Dr. Opler, and 
he believes that its potentialities are enormous. 

The underlying assumption of the epidemiological methodology is held 
to be the same as “the Galilean tradition”: “the behavior of all things is deter- 
mined by the conditions under which it occurs.’ (62) The “conditions” in 
this context are the “fields” of cultural influence. Dynamic processes such as 
creativity, spontaneity, and freedom are to be viewed from this standpoint: 
how we behave and the state of our mental health are determined by where, 
and the group with whom, we live. Social and cultural background of mental 
illness and the dimensions and psychology of cultures and people constitute 
the key factors in Dr. Opler’s method and theory. 

The book is highly technical, although the nonprofessional reader can find 
much to interest him in those parts which deal with descriptions of cultures 
and human values. W.H.A. 


RELIGION IN HISTORY AND THOUGHT 


Tue Koran Interpreten. By Arthur J. Arberry. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y., 1956. pp. 350; 367. $10.50 for 2 vols. 

It has often been said of the Jewish-Christian Scriptures, what is not now so 
true, that they appear in the worst printed book in the world. That epithet 
might even more justly be applied, so far as translations are concerned, to the 
Koran. Much may no doubt be due to differences of mental habits as well as 
of languages and social divergencies. Judaic and Christian exclusiveness have 
also played a great part, for the translations into western tongues have been 
neither sympathetic nor tolerant. 

The Koran was first Englished in 1734 by George Sale and not again for 
a hundred and fifty years. The translation edited for Everyman’s Library was 
that of Rev. J. M. Rodwell done nearly a hundred years ago. Palmer’s trans- 
lation, prepared for Mueller’s Sacred Books of the East, was included by the 
Oxford University Press in The World’s Classics, having been written in 1880. 
Dr. Richard Bell’s translation, done in 1937-1939 and reviewed in The Per- 
sonalist at that time, was perhaps the best up to that date, but the translator 
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was so obsessed by devotion to the higher criticism of the text as to render it 
practically unreadable. These facts place the present translation, The Koran 
Interpreted, in the category of an achievement of great moment for a day 
when closer rapprochement between East and West bears on the future of 
civilization. 

The commonly participated sin of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam has 
been intolerance. This was perhaps somewhat excusable in a world generally 
given to fetishism and idolatry. For Judaism it was a fight to the finish, and 
seemed to each of these faiths necessary to the sustenance of a pure faith, but 
it was not necessary in the extent to which it was carried. The battle between 
these cognate faiths themselves has been shameful and disastrous, but no less 
so have been the dissentient opinions within each of them. And these contests 
have been matters of belief rather than of ethical principles, and have been 
all the hotter and more lethal as they were more trivial, and possessing the 
character of a family quarrel. The course of affairs has now landed us in a 
crowded but not provincial world in which intolerance can wreck all of us. 

Moreover, we are now next-door neighbors to a tolerant and complacent 
East, ill fitted to understand our capacity to get hot under the collar over 
differences of theological expression. Possessed with an overabundance of 
theoretical religion of their own, but little moved by it, what they, with the 
rest of the world, demand is a religion of fact, of righteousness, of justice, of 
mutual respect, and love. The religion that will now come to the fore will be 
the one that excels in justice and righteousness. 

Our time is, therefore, fortunate in the possession of this new and literary 
translation of the Koran, the most readable and comprehensible of English 
translations to date. At the beginning of each of the two volumes, Dr. 
Arberry has introduced a valuable preface, very illuminative and giving 
important insights into Moslem thought. 

There can be little doubt that the great upsurgence of Mohammedanism 
was encouraged by the breakdown and corruption into which portions of the 
eighth-century church had fallen. The creed of Islam is expressed in these 
words: “We believe in God, and in that which has been sent down on us and 
sent down on Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that 
which was given to Moses and Jesus and the Prophets, of their Lord; we 
make no division between any of.them, and to Him we surrender?” (II, 45) 

Nomadic man, viewer of the skies, watcher of the stars, observer of the 
seasons with a life or death insistency, is easily led to animism, but scarcely 
to a crude idolatry, and Islam must be considered to have presented the main 
protest to the East of that opposition to idolatry begun by Israel. Through- 
out the Koran appears the charge against the Jews of having forsaken the 
religion of the patriarchs and prophets for a dead literalism, in the worship 
of the Torah. Against the Christians they charged the setting up of accessories 
to God in the claim of the Incarnation, and the use of symbols in a practical 
idolatry. In these claims they must be granted much truth despite the fact 
that they themselves dropped into an animism as great as that which they 
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condemned, in the worship of the Koran and the adoration of places like 
Mecca and of objects like the Kaaba—nothing short of idolatry for unthinking 
votaries. 

Much of the difficulty incurred by Islam has arisen, as also in Judaism 
and Christianity, from the insistence on a Divine Absolute incongruously 
unrelated to the world It was assumed to have created. The feeling that per- 
fection could take no part in an incomplete and growing world led to an 
impassible dualism. It was the acceptance of the perfection of the diamond 
to the oversight of the greater perfection of the expanding lily. Self-limita- 
tion in the Divine, in the carrying out of a great design for a living spiritual 
universe, was seen as an imperfection in the Divine character. Yet this was 
the only way that God might be seen to partake in the Creation, or that man 
might achieve anything like sonship with the Divine. This type of funda- 
mentalism, attempting to exalt God at the expense of man, overlooks the 
Supreme principle in the Godhead, willingness to share man’s lct in order 
to “bring many sons to glory’ (This is the core of the principle which it 
professes, but basely betrays.) Such an Absolute makes it impossible to 
account for a living universe and establishes a despotic nature in the Divine, 
rules out any amelioration of the problem of evil, sets up an unreasoning 
acceptance of symbols, and constitutes the “orthodox” according to his own 
interpretation as the executioner of Divine wrath on unbelievers. Thus is 
unwittingly assumed a character in God which would damn his meanest 
creature. 

This was the spirit in which the Jewish psalmist wrote: “O daughter of 
Babylon, who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be, that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be, that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the stones.’ (Psalm 137: 8-9) This same perversion of religion cling- 
ing to a doctrine of verbal infallibility has been the background of most of 
the religious persecutions of history and the intolerance which is the distin- 
guishing feature of the Absolutist if consistent. We have quoted this passage 
from the Jewish- Christian Bible, in order that we may see in a truer light 
those passages in the Koran which frankly understood, would cause con- 
demnation in any civilized man. For instance, we find in the Koran a beautiful 
description of the whole duty of man: 


It is not piety, that you turn your faces 
to the East and to the West. 
True piety is this: 
to believe in God, and the Last Day, 
the angels, the Book, and the Prophets 
to give of one’s substance, however cherished, 
to kinsmen, and orphans, 
the needy, the traveller, beggars, 
and to ransom the slave, 
to perform the prayer, to pay the alms, 
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And they who fulfil their covenant 

when they have engaged in a covenant, 
and endure with fortitude 
misfortune, hardship and peril, 

these are they who are true in their faith, 
these are the truly godfearing. 


But now comes this rider: 
O believers, prescribed for you is 
retaliation, touching the slain; 
freeman for freeman, slave for slave, 
female for female .. . 


In retaliation there is life for you. (I, 50-51) 


Nor is this an isolated passage, for “as touching the hypocrites,’ (all those 
not of one’s own opinions) 

take them, and slay them wherever you find them (I, 113) 
God is the Supreme Hater: Surely God’s hatred 
is greater than your hatred one of another. (II, 176) 


Here in a single sentence is the core of the present Islami-Israeli problem that 
now threatens the destiny of the world, as it has been also of those desperate 
and bloody wars of history between Islam and Christianity, with the latter 
not a whit behind the former in lethal savagery. 

The Moslem recognition of Jesus is ordinarily a surprise to the Christian 
reader. The reverent and beautiful story in the Koran of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus is told at length, and Himself is frequently referred to as 
the Messiah sent of God. There are also many beautiful literary passages 


such as: 
“[God] guides to Him all who are penitent.” 


Those who believe, their hearts being at rest 

In God’s remembrance. (I, 271) 

Say: “If the sea were ink 

for the Words of my Lord, 

the sea would be spent before the Words of my Lord are 
spent...” (I, 328) 

Say: “It may S< that riding behind you 

already is some part of that you seek. . . ”” (II, 83) 

It is He who sent down the Shechina 

into the hearts of the believers. (II, 225) 


And having erected the Koran into an object of idolatry, they take this fling 
at Jewish worshipers of the Torah: 
, .. as the likeness of an ass carrying books. (II, 277) 
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Koranic devotees are promised, as the reward for their faithfulness in killing 
hypocrites, that they shall dwell among gardens and fountains, robed in silk 
and brocade, and, having condemned Christendom for according sainthood 
to women, the Koran promises that in heaven they shall be espoused to “wide- 
eyed houris:” Women saints were obviously the less appealing for compan- 
ionship. Were we to find any Christian parallel to this sensuality, we might 
have to stop with the otherwise beautiful “Jerusalem the Golden” of St. 
Bernard, who thus gave evidence that he did not fully enjoy his plank bed 
and hair shirt as much as a religious should. At any rate, in this hymn he 
dreamed of a Heaven where “from care released?’ the reward was a grand 
wassail, accompanied by “the song of them that triumph, the shout of them 
that feast.’ 

So poor is language ’to express the ineffable! It might be better to pay 
attention to the meaning of our figures of speech, for language is about as far 
as the unthinking devotee goes, whatever his religious profession. R. T. F. 


Tue Secret or THE Hirtires. By C. W. Ceram. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., 1956. 
Pp. xxi-291. $5.00. 
The last half-century has been replete with astonishing discoveries. With 
such a statement we immediately think of the scientific inventions that have 
ut our world farther away from Lincoln’s day than he was from that of 
Henry VIII. But equally amazing, when we stop to think of it, is the unseal- 
ing of secrets of the past, hidden for thousands of years, that have come to 
light, many of them within the last twenty-five years. Tutankhamen’s Tomb, 
Mycenae (the private quarters of the Orestean tragedies), the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, and now the most amazing perhaps of all—in what has been recov- 
ered, the capital and records of the Hittites, considered, at least by some, to 
be purely mythical since the locale of their kingdom was unknown, but now 
suddenly blossoming from a meaningless name into an integral part of the 
history of our civilization. The Hittites were the first Europeans to penetrate 
the civilized world and raised “the first historical conflict between East and 
West;’ (4) yet they rose to power twenty centuries before the Christian era 
and we uncover their remains and read these records forty centuries later. It 
is almost an irresistible temptation to extend this review beyond the limits of 
our space so that all we can do is to point out a few striking facts. Everyone 
having archaeological interest will hasten to possess himself of this book. 
Although Thotmes III in the fifteenth century s.c. bragged of having 
worsted the Hittites, we now know that they forced the proud Egyptians to 
pay tribute, for now we have recovered, tw elve hundred miles from the walls 
at Karnak on a clay tablet, a full report of the treaty made thirty-one hundred 
years ago. Newly discovered correspondence discloses that the Egyptian 
Queen Anches-en-Amen, childless widow of King “Tut; hoping to bolster 
the declining fortunes of the Pharaohs, wrote the Hittite king to give her one 
of his sons for a husband. This he was persuaded to do, but a palace cabal 
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assassinated the affianced prince on the way. A daughter of their greatest 
Emperor—Hattusilis I1I—became the ruling queen or chief wife of Ramses II. 

A fact of moment to Indo-Europeans is the comparative freedom enjoyed 
by the Hittite populace. They possessed a constitutional form of monarchy 
in a world of autocrats, having a mind to the common liberties. These aston- 
ishing remains provide us with the oldest autobiography on record; the ear- 
liest example of a major political treaty in the history of mankind; a social 
order founded on a code of law differing in its humanness from all other 
known Oriental codes, and wanting the /ex talionis. Some portions of their 
religious writings have been preserved. From Prayers in Time of Plague we 
extract this sentence, “From my heart drive out the pain, O Lord, and from 
my soul lift fear!” (165) 

To this reviewer the invention of the wheel has seemed an insoluble 
enigma, but here we learn that the six-spoked wheel, which supplanted the 
cumbersome solid one, was the invention of the Hittites for the war-chariot 
bearing blades at the hubs by which Muwatallis, son of Mursilis IT, “defeated 
Ramses, the mightiest ruler of antiquity, in the Battle of Kadesh” 

Scarcely less sensational than the contents of discovery was the magnifi- 
cent persistence and toilsomeness of a group of archaeologists and the solu- 
tion of the bilingual inscriptions curiously worked out by one of Bossert’s 
associates in his sleep. 

The book is essential to any historical collection and proves obsolete the 
old divisions of culture into stone, iron, or bronze ages. R. T. F. 


Tue Birtu or Curistianity. By Maurice Goguel. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y, 1954. pp. xviii-558. $7.50. 

This substantial volume (a translation by H. C. Snape of La Naissance du 
Christianisme, Payot, Paris, 1946) is the centerpiece of a trilogy entitled Jesus 
et les Origines du Christianisme of which the first part, improperly called 
The Life of Jesus since the author rejects the possibility of writing a “life of 
Jesus” at the outset, was published by Macmillan in 1945. A second edition 
(Part I), retitled simply Jesus, is now available in French only and embodies 
some revisions. The third volume, L’Eglise primitive, is now in the process of 
translation. 

In this second volume Professor Goguel undertakes to explain how the 
teaching of Jesus developed into the early Greek theology, i.e., how the 
preaching of the Kingdom of God resulted in the church. In a classic intro- 
ductory chapter, he observes that “Christianity is not the religion preached 
or taught by Jesus. It has for its content the drama of redemption accom- 
plished by his death and resurrection” It soon becomes clear, however, as 
Goguel distinguishes between the resurrection faith as held by the Apostle 
Simon Peter and that held by the Apostle Paul, that historicity is not to be 
found in the resurrection event itself but in various convictions about it, so 
that the resurrection concept is actually based upon a resurgence of earlier 
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faith in Jesus as Messiah. Pursuing the historical method relentlessly, the author 
dismisses as secondary the accounts of the empty tomb. Jesus himself is seen 
neither to have founded a church nor to have designated authority to any 
disciple, but as he became the new object of religious devotion such ideas 
were “read back” upon him. 

Having elsewhere established a date of a.p. 28 for the crucifixion of Jesus, 
Goguel proposes a.p. 30 for the conversion of Paul. A pivotal date is 44, 
marking the deaths of both James and John the sons of Zebedee and the 
replacement of Peter by James “the Lord’s brother” as head of the Jerusalem 
“Apostolic Church” The second section deals in sharp detail with this thor- 
oughly Jewish group as it existed before and after 44. The Roman legend 
concerning Peter’s western missionary swing is shown to be historically 
worthless. 

While the Jerusalem church is not pneumatic in character, so that the 
account of the “descent of the Holy Spirit” in Acts involves a geographical 
displacement, the Hellenists, headed by Stephen and Philip, are assuredly 
charismatic. The expulsion of Philip from Jerusalem produces the wider 
Christian mission, and the church at Antioch becomes a center of operations 
for the Hellenists. There Barnabas and Paul are prominent, the chief contri- 
bution of the latter being to define the new faith as antilegalistic and so to 
force it out of Judaism. The third section includes a careful examination of 
“Paulinism” and the activities of Paul, and concludes very much in the 
Tiibingen position which set Paul over against Peter and the Jerusalem 
church. 

A fourth section enlarges upon this conflict between Jewish and Gentile 
Christianities, citing a tendency within the Gentile churches toward stabili- 
zation and unification. The most primitive churches existed in diversity, how- 
ever, and there were “Christianities rather than Christianity”’ Special attention 
is given to “deuteropaulinism” as found in later New Testament books, and 
to the “pre-catholicism” of First Clement. The fifth and final section exam- 
ines reactions to Christian preaching and Christian reactions to Roman 
persecutions under Domitian and Trajan. 

Taken altogether, the number of questions explored minutely by Goguel 
is very many, and when the other two volumes of the trilogy are considered 
along with this one, the total is monumental. No contemporary scholar has 
remained as faultlessly systematic or presented his reasoning so fully and 
clearly as the retiring dean of the Paris Protestant Theological Faculty. In a 
time when Biblical theology has made obscurity a commonplace, his sharp, 
orderly voice speaks to the integrity of New Testament criticism as an inde- 
pendent discipline and more than that as a prerequisite to whatever is to be 
done in theological studies. 

The translation is often clumsy and contains many errors, especially in 
the translation of negative sentences. The use of some obsolete English words 
creates difficulties for American readers. For these reasons the availability 
of the French edition is still important. Partial compensation is found in the 
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fact that the translator has worked over the footnotes elaborately, so that 
they contain much that is not in the French edition or is not clear therein, 
and has appended an English bibliography. 

I spent half a day with Professor Goguel in Paris in 1953 and found him 
at work on what looked to be a ten-volume work on “the relation of history 
to faith:? He remarked then that he did not expect to finish it because of his 
advanced age. Guy M. Davis, Jr. 


Chapman College 
Orange, California 


Tue Conrticr or Reticions. By Philip H. Ashby. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y., 1955. pp. xili-225. $3.50. 

The strange incongruity in the great religions is the fact that with one accord 
they preach love as the initial requirement and then forthwith practice hatred. 
This is not only true as respecting one religion toward another, but some- 
times the bitterest conflicts are internecine, one division against the other. 
These statements will no doubt seem, and perhaps are, extreme in an age 
which for the first time promises to secure union instead of further divisions. 
Yet it must be said that for the most part divisions have resulted from over- 
exaltation of differences—often trivial. 

Professor Ashby takes up these estrangements, external and internal, in 
the various faiths in the hope of securing some modus vivendi for all earnest 
seekers after God and the good life. He discusses the barriers arising in differ- 
ing faiths from national consciousness as in Islam and Judaism, methods of 
education which consist of devotion to literalism, whether of the New Testa- 
ment, the Torah, the Koran, or the Vedas and their interpretation in the 
Upanishads. There is likewise the spirit of the times, the rapid social changes 
such as industrialism and the new impact of foreign ideas, 

However, none of the religions is secure for the future in the face of new 
spirit of freedom. And where it has allied itself with a despot God, or book, 
or theology in denial of human rights, it cannot look to continuance any 
more than can totalitarianism in government. 

The author pleads for “exchange of thought,’ (212) “common worship,’ 
(214) and for the proclamation of a “religious ethical standard? (215) which 
seems to this reviewer the most important, and finally for “co-operation in 
freedom:’ (216) The importance of the third of these alternatives might lead 
to a definition of religion as ethical achievement, an implementing of a 
gospel of love which alone leads all the others. R. T. F. 


Tue Supreme Doctrine. By Hubert Benoit. Pantheon Books, N.Y., 1955. 
pp- xv-248. $4.50. 

This book will be welcomed by that growing body of readers who are 

already interested both in Zen Buddhism and in modern depth psychology. 

Dr. Benoit, himself a psychiatrist, has drawn upon his own extensive knowl- 
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edge of the theory and practice of Zen along with his psychotherapeutic 
practice, to make a searching criticism of many current religious and psy- 
chological rituals. He is concerned to show how and why most proposed 
remedies for man’s anxieties do not go to the root of the matter. Man is the 
prisoner of his own dualismns, false dichotomies, imaginative hopes, faiths, and 
beliefs which keep him from realizing profound Hope. 

This is not a volume for quick reading. It is not in the “how to be 
adjusted” class of popular sellers, but it deals with that theme in a far more 
penetrating way. Chapter 22 on “The Compensations” should prove very 
rewarding reading even if the rest of the book is untouched. The importance 
of the compensations from the standpoint of personality development is rec- 
ognized along with the fact that all compensations should be outgrown, 
including the religious (or so-called “spiritual”) compensations. But each 
reader must tangle with the argument for himself. In the words of Rinzai: 
“If on your way you meet the Buddha, kill him. . . . What are you cease- 
lessly looking for in your neighbor’s house? Don’t you understand that you 
are putting a head higher than your own? What then is lacking to you in 
yourselves?” Fioyp H. Ross 


Tue RELevANcE or Apocatyptic. Rev. ed. By H. H. Rowley. Harper & Bros., 
N.Y., 1955. pp. 205. $2.75. 

This is not a new book but a revision of an earlier work, tried and tested for 
its acumen and credibility, but which under questions raised by the recent 
discoveries in manuscripts in the Desert of Judea, takes on the force and is 
due for a new consideration giving it a special importance for our day. 

There is no concept which has suffered more abuse in the field of religion 
than that of the character and purpose of the apocalyptical literature. Written 
generally to bring comfort and understanding, patience with suffering to its 
own age, it has more often been used to carry theories no better than necro- 
mancy and fortune-telling. Written in days of bitter persecution to strengthen 
the flagging faith of the persecuted, it had in the very nature to resort to sym- 
bolism that would be understood only by the initiate and not by his enemies. 
Therefore, it was likewise necessary to dress present situations in the paral- 
lelism of ancient history or the folk tales of the past. But the purpose was 
spiritual illumination and the strengthening of faith. 

The whole field of apocalyptic from Daniel to Revelation is covered with 
a considered scholarship with relation to the historical circumstances. Just 
at the present moment, when these writings have a new interest under the 
impetus of the Qumran discoveries, many will desire to refresh their knowl- 
edge of this literature through this book. The most important message and 
the lasting value, as here judiciously shown, is the belief that God is active in 
human history, not overriding human freedom, but using it to serve the 
divine will. There is no message more needed in the face of the threat of uni- 
versal disaster which now faces us, than the assurance that behind all human 
accident there is a Divine Purpose—to a higher goal. R. TF. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE New TestaMeNnt. Vol. II. By Rudolf Bultmann. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1955. pp. v-278. $4.00. 

This book completes the series of studies dealing with the central message 

of the New Testament. Bultmann is so widely known and his scholarship so 

well established that this volume is certain to be read with interest. English- 

speaking students of the New Testament owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 

Grobel for his excellent translation from the German. 

The book is divided into two parts, one dealing with the Gospel of John 
and the Johannine epistles, and the other with the development toward the 
ancient church. The former considers Johannine dualism, the “krisis” of the 
world, and faith; the latter deals with the rise of church order, the develop- 
ment of doctrine, and the problem of Christian living. As one would expect 
in view of Bultmann’s earlier work, Das Evangelium Johannes, the section on 
the Fourth Gospel is helpful and provocative. He ciaims tliat while the Gospel 
was written in Greek originally, it came from oriental, not Greek Christi- 
anity. Its author probably used an originally Aramic (or Syriac) source for 
the prologue and the sayings discourses. The basis for this judgment is that 
its language is a semitizing Greek (10). As the reviewer sees it, Bultmann’s 
grouping of the Gospel and the epistles, as if they represent a single point of 
view, represents a fallacy in method. He recognizes the possibility that differ- 
ent authors are involved, but proceeds methodologically as if that possiblity 
made no difference. 

The part of the book dealing with the church is written in a fresh and 


stimulating manner. Its chief value lies in the succinct and well-organized 
presentation of the rise and development of church order. As is to be 
expected, Bultmann stresses the prime importance of the kerygma and the 
paradosis. 

There is no doubt that this volume, with its earlier companion volume, 
will be widely and profitably used by serious students of the New Testament 
for a long time to come. Eric L. Trrus 


Tue Revicious Orpvers In ENGLAND. Vol. II. The End of the Middle Ages. 
By Dom David Knowles. Cambridge University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xii- 
407. $8.50. 

Many years ago Professor Knowles set himself to a long and difficult task: 

the history of the monastic orders in England. In 1940 he published a book 

covering the period 943-1216. In 1948 came the first volume of the present 
work, bringing the story to the year 1340. The second volume continues to 
approximately 1485. A further volume will describe the dissolution of the 
monasteries under Hanry VIII. To this long task Professor Knowles has 
brought devotion, meticulous research, a wise perspective on !iuman affairs, 
and a sensitive, disciplined style. The result is history of unusual quality, 
although in part it is addressed to the specialist. As to his subject in this vol- 
ume, Professor Knowles is modest. By the fourteenth century the religious 
orders were sufficiently established that no spectacular changes occurred. 
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Therefore, the historian “must abandon hope of presenting an ordered chron- 
ological account of the events and changes of the period, and be content to 
take cross-sections and soundings.’ 

The difficulties and weaknesses of the orders are frankly dealt with. In 
1336 Benedict XII issued constitutions designed to stabilize the orders, espe- 
cially by emphasizing the ban against holding private property, and by 
requiring one monk in twenty to be selected for university study. Before 
these reforms could be fully effective, the monasteries suffered the loss of a 
quarter to a third of their members through the Black Death. Serious as this 
loss was, Professor Knowles assigns to changes in spirit the real cause of the 
decline of the orders. The encouragement of university study, desirable as 
it was in many ways, had the effect of removing some of the ablest monks 
from the monastery for many years. The theological controversies over 
Dominion and Grace raised great doubts as to the propriety of the visible 
wealth of the church. Doctrinal dispute took on, also, a new, more abstract 
tone. 


God, His attributes and His dealings with creatures: grace, predesti- 
nation and free will, were no longer examined in an endeavor to 
understand and explain the Scriptures and tradition, but were treated 
as topics to be freely discussed in an exacting dialectical process, 
often with the help of new concepts and of new meanings attached 
to old terms. The theological writings of the fourteenth century 
therefore no longer pass over the familiar ground where the feet can 


rest firmly on the authorities of old, but move in a rarer atmosphere, 
half theological, half logical, from which the lights of Christian the- 
ology—God the Father of all and Christ, the Brother, the Master, 
the Redeemer—have disappeared, and in their place is a God of illim- 
itable, indefinable power, whose action is so unpredictable as to fall 
outside the sphere of attention. 


The Hundred Years War had the effect of relaxing overseas control. The 
increase in monastic property resulted in larger administrative staffs, and a 
more worldly spirit. Monastic discipline declined, and visitations by superiors 
were often ineffective. In view of these developments, the naturalness of the 
complaints voiced by Chaucer, Piers Plowman, and John Wyclif is obvious. 

Despite these weaknesses, there is much solid evidence of positive achieve- 
ment. Losses from the Black Death were gradually made up, and by 1509 
there were some 12,000 members in the various orders. A great amount of 
building was carried on, often under inspired leadership, as at Ely under Alan 
of Walsingham, and at Gloucester under John of Wigmore. Study was 
encouraged, not only at the universities but at the monasteries themselves, 
where by far the best libraries were to be found. The keeping of chronicles 
declined, but historical work of good quality was done at St. Albans, Dur- 
ham, and Canterbury. The orders administered the large properties efficiently, 
on the whole, and the abbots and priors had considerable social and political 
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influence. Often this influence was pure worldliness, no doubt, but Professor 
Knowles provides an impressive series of sketches of individual monks whose 
strength of character must have been an encouragement to all good men. 
There were Thomas de la Mare, the handsome, scholarly, and energetic 
Abbot of St. Albans. Personally austere and devoted to the details of monastic 
worship, he was a builder with a taste for splendor. There were also Uthred 
of Boldon, the Oxford teacher and polemicist; Simon Langham, Abbot of 
Westminster, Bishop of London, and later Cardinal; Adam Easton, the 
Hebrew scholar, also a cardinal; and Thomas Brunton, noted preacher and 
plain-spoken social critic. To read this book is to revisit a vanished life, a life 
far more rich and complex than the textbooks usually suggest. B. R. McE. 


LiBeRTY AND REFORMATION IN THE PuriTAN Revo.ution. By William Haller. 
Columbia University Press, N.Y., 1955. pp. xv-410. $6.00. 

The period of the Interregnum in seventeenth-century England is a fascinat- 
ing one: is serves to illustrate the operation of dialectical forces in a complex 
struggle for power, and marks the fact that ideas may be out of season and 
consequently temporarily fruitless like seed thrown on rocky soil. In 1938 
William Haller, professor emeritus of Columbia University, published a study 
on the development of Puritan thought from the Elizabethan period to the 
beginning of the Long Parliament. In the present volume he continues this 
history through the decade from 1640 to 1649. With the eclipse of the roy- 
alist and bishops’ party, and consequently the disruption of both government 
and church, principles became operative whose ultimate implication were 
neither anticipated nor desired: such notions as the sovereignty of God, the 
right of revolution, the independence of church from state, the political 
supremacy of Parliament; then equality, democracy, universal suffrage, the 
independency of the pew from the pulpit, free speech, liberalism, divorce, 
modification of dogma, economic reform. In this sudden emergence of a 
novel situation there developed a three-cornered struggle for power among 
the Puritan clergy, Parliament, and the evangelical independents chiefly in 
the army. The story is well told, with Milton and Cromwell serving as its 
outstanding heroes. W.L. 


Tue Curistian Farru. By David H. C. Read. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 
1956. pp. iv-175. $1.95. 
This book is a tidy introduction to the Christian faith by a distinguished, but 
not less for that, witty exponent of what many would call the mainstream of 
Christianity. Dr. Read himself was chaplain at the University of Edinburgh 
and chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen in Scotland. He has now been called 
to the pastorate of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, to succeed 
George Buttrick who left New York to go to Harvard. Read is, if this book 
be fair sample, a worthy successor to Buttrick, for he exhibits an ability and 
agility with both language and doctrine. 
Throughout the book Dr. Read manifests an irenic spirit and a balance 
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born of the attempt to state “the essential content of that which Christians 
hold in common.’ Yet this even-tempered purpose does not make for the tired 
stuffiness of so many who try to say so much that so many hold in common. 
Read breathes life into doctrine, and thereby convinces that, as he says, “real 
religion is not a kind of attic in our human ‘habitation where we store super- 
fluous furniture and pay occasional visits!’ The thrust of the book is practical. 
What Read is really after, and what he succeeds in showing, is a meaning for 
living, for, as he says, “A civilization equipped with the glittering machinery 
of technology without any clue as to what man is meant to be and to do is 
a gigantic shaggy-dog story, a kind of cosmic joke?’ All in all, this is the best 
little preface to Christianity which has come to hand in many a day. 
Joun E. Burkuart 


Worps or Farru. By Frangois Mauriac. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1955. 
pp- 118. $2.75. 

Words of Faith is made up of English translations of six public speeches deliv- 
ered during the period 1929-1953 by France’s most famous living Catholic 
novelist, Francois Mauriac. All six of the pieces belong, either wholly or in 
large measure, to the domain of Roman Catholic apologetics. As such, they 
are not very remarkable either in the originality or the persuasiveness of their 
argumentation and are not likely to convert anyone to the faith who does not 
already have a strong penchant towards it. 

Yet the book is not without interest even for the non-Catholic, for it is 
a continuous, even though fragmentary, record of maturation. The earliest 
speech (“Spoken in Spain’ 1929), which sets up a completely synthetic 
“humanist” and then with no great skill demolishes him, is certainly the weak- 
est piece in the book. But as one reads on, Mauriac reveals himself more and 
more as a man of both candor and courage. The candor is in those pages— 
especially in the Nobel Prize acceptance speech of 1952—where he speaks of 
the tormented fictional world he has created and which has made him justly 
famous. The courage comes through chiefly in those passages in the later 
speeches where Mauriac excoriates his own church for its lapses into tem- 
porality and for its equivocations in the political arena and in the field of 
class- and race-relations. 

This little book, both by its content and by the generally satisfactory 
quality of the translation, makes up for the disservice rendered Mauriac some 
years ago when the same firm published a collection of really inferior essays 
by him, and in a woefully bad translation. ArTHUR KNOoDEL 


Curistian REALISM AND PowiticaL Prostems. By Reinhold Niebubr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, N.Y., 1953. pp. 203. $3.00. 

Retxoip Nresunr, His Revicious, Soctat, anp Potrticat THoucut. Edited 
by C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall. The Macmillan Co., N.Y, 1956. 
pp. Xiv-486. $6.50. 
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Tue Turotocy or Remuotp Niesunr. By Hans Hofmann. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N.Y., 1956. pp. viii-269. $3.95. 

Here are three very different books, all of which point to the many-sided 
contributions of Reinhold Niebuhr. The book by Niebuhr himself, which is 
one of sixteen which he has written, offers several good places to begin in 
the understanding of this man. It is a book of general interest, for the simple 
reason that it embodies so many of his interests. It is a collection of his major 
essays on many themes from 1948 to 1953. He has pointed things to say about 
a whole farrago of themes, which include world government, communism, 
socialism, foreign policy, scientific method, democracy, the Christian social 
witness, Saint Augustine, etc. The real core of the book, however, is an 
illuminating essay on “Coherence, Incoherence, and Christian Faith” Here, 
in capsule form, is the theological Niebuhr, balanced and careful, rational but 
not rationalistic. Never, to the knowledge of this reviewer, has Niebuhr 
expressed his whole position more concisely than he has in this remarkable 
essay. No theologian or philosopher should be without it. 

The essays collected by Kegley and Bretall are done by various hands, 
and give a broad if unsteady picture of Niebuhr’s contributions to religious, 
political, and social thought. The authors of these essays form a Who’s Who 
of the intellectuals, and fortunately—as is not always true in Festschriften— 
the authors all show some indication of having read the man they are writing 
about. This, for a collection of twenty essays, is something of an accomplish- 
ment. Aside from the penetration of many of the articles, which do much to 
display Niebuhr’s breadth and comprehension, the volume is greatly 
enhanced by Niebuhr’s autobiography, his reply to his critics, and a con- 
densed bibliography of his writings. 

The book by Hofmann is a doctoral dissertation on Niebuhr, and it enters 
his thought more sympathetically and valuably than anything else in print. 
Hofmann sees Niebuhr as a preacher concerned with the relation between the 
Gospel and the world. Hence Hofmann does not accuse Niebuhr of doing 
something poorly which Niebuhr is not even trying to do! Niebuhr is not 
a systematic theologian. Niebuhr knows it. What a pity that his critics do 
not. In Hofmann’s words, “He is not so much a theologian as a Christian 
anthropologist, and he is that not as an abstract neutral investigator but as a 
Christian preacher? 

There is, however, one criticism of Niebuhr which has recurred again 
and again. Many have called him a pessimist, and several of the writers in 
Kegley’s volume fall into the same trap. Hofmann merely amplifies the 
argument theologically by saying that Niebuhr has no adequate doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. The only answer to this criticism is that Niebuhr is not 2 
balanced thinker for the simple reason that he attempts to supply a balance. 
He is an unbalanced pessimist only because he tries to balance so many 
unbalanced optimists. One might even venture a guess that were everyone 
else a pessimist, Niebuhr would be an optimist! 

Withal, Hofmann’s book comes off better than the symposium simply 
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because it is the first sustained attempt to view the whole of Niebuhr’s 
thought without bias and predilection. All three books take the measure of 
the man and that measure is the fulness of stature of one who has thought 
long and hard on the issues—well nigh all of the issues—of our time. J. E. B. 


Surprised BY Joy. By C. S. Lewis. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y. 1955. 
Pp- xi-238. $3.50. 

For anyone who has read C. S. Lewis’ The Screwtape Letters, which fairly 
crackle with hot and flaming wit, this book will be a disappointment. What 
Lewis has attempted here is to give the story of his life as a prelude to his 
conversion. If he had stuck to his main point, the book might have come off 
better, but there are so many byways and side roads that the journey becomes 
tedious before one ever discovers that the road is leading some place. Lewis’ 
childhood experiences are interesting, but no more so than those of any 
number of other people. Lewis burdens the first two-thirds of the book with 
mildly interesting details, vividly written to be sure, but hardly worth 
writing. Then when he gets to the real journey toward conversion, he is so 
out of breath that he hardly has time or words to mention the various road 
signs which led him to his Christian conviction. 

To be sure, there are remarks which are lucid and acid, but they are so 
infrequent as to be hardly worth the trouble. He has good things to say 
about Chesterton’s humor, for example, and one gains the impression that 
Lewis learned much from reading Chesterton. Just what he learned, he does 


not say. He is critical of absolute idealism, as offering “nothing to fear; better 
still, nothing to obey: He accuses non-Christians of being boring; but comes 
off little better himself. 

This is a book for those who are addicted to Lewis, as many readers of 
his The Screwtape Letters and his Mere Christianity are bound to be. To 
start with him here, in his autobiography, is to take the cure before having 
contracted the disease. Jj. E.B. 


Tue Girt or Power. By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 

1955. Pp. Xiv-203. $3.00. 

Any effort to make the Christian faith relevant to individual and collective 
need in today’s world is welcome. Professor Sherrill indicates such a purpose 
when he states, “The Christian religion can teach men how to receive a gift 
of interior, spiritual power sufficient to enable them to cope with the gift of 
exterior, physical power which has been granted . . . the power which can 
be received is the power to become a self which can cope with itself in the 
modern world in which we must live?’ (ix, x) 

The author’s analysis first centers in an examination of the nature of the 
self and the grounds for man’s anxiety. He is of the conviction that the 
Christian community, as a worshiping community, furnishes the atmosphere 
for the person to realize himself through interpersonal relationships both 
human and divine. As a specialist in the field of Christian education, the 
author is particularly interested in the ways by which “God’s self-disclosure” 
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is made manifest and the part that the church must play in this divine-human 
encounter. He sees the Christian community as the natural setting for a dis- 
tinctive educational process because “the Christian community is a worshiping 
community which is indwelt by the Spirit of God. being indwelt by the 
Spirit, the relationships between the members are capable of becoming 
channels of the corrective, redemptive, and re-creative power of God... 
concerned with the encounter between the self-disclosing God and the 
responding human self?’ (go) 

The author’s emphasis upon making the Gospel relevant is illustrated in 
his re-interpretation and application of the classic concepts of redemption 
and revelation. For example, revelation, he contends, becomes relevant when 
it meets human need, or in his own words, “It is a disclosure from God 
which matches the need in the existing self of man, and can call forth the 
capacities of that self? (105) The Bible, “a very human book; (99) and 
Christ, in whom “sonship to God was complete,’ (75) play very important 
parts in the acts of God’s self-disclosure. However, God’s rev elation of him- 
self is not to be identified solely with these sources within the Christian 
community because there are many ways by which God is known. However, 
the author states that the purpose of this volume is to discuss the significant 
role and place of the Christian community. 

The chapters, “Changes in the Self” and the “The Dynamics of Becom- 
ing” are particularly significant as they relate to the theme of the book. The 
author’s analysis of man’s problem and the dynamic character of the dilemma 
in which man finds himself is excellent. In the Christian Community, Sherrill 
discovers a qualitative relationship which differs from that within the secular 
community. He affirms that 


The great differences in the ends sought by the secular community 
and those sought by the Christian community . . . lie not merely in 
the statement of ends, but in the differing concepts of the nature and 
obligations of membership in human society, and above all in regard 
to the concept of the sovereignty of God over men and nations. (82) 


Finally, the author’s analysis of the role of symbols in religion is most 
provocative. He is aware that the symbols of the Christian religion have 
become idols and reminds us that “a symbol . . stands for that to which it 
refers . . . it does not contain all of . . . reality” (125) He stresses the 
significance of the Biblical symbols and divides them into the following 
classes as representative of “symbols of encounter”: Objects, forces of nature, 
persons in a role, feelings, emotions, sensations, spontaneous action, and 
ritualized action. (126-133) This is one of the most helpful analyses of the 
use of Biblical symbols this reviewer has read. Convinced that in the Christian 
community man is confronted with the living God through which the old 
life is transformed into the new life, the author asserts the possibility of the 
dynamics of change in the self. 

Here is a volume that must be read by all persons interested in Christian 
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education. It does not bog down in literalisms that stifle creative expression, 
yet at the same time, the author is rightly aware of the Christian heritage to 
which we are all indebted. It would be interesting if the author would now 
write a volume on the “dynamics of becoming” within non-Christian 
communities. J. W. Ross 


THE AUTHOR AND THE CRITIC 
MiLTon AND Forsippen Kxow tence. By Howard Schultz. Modern Language 
Association of America, N.Y., 1955. pp. 309. $5.00. 

In recent years Milton studies have become more and more the province of 
specialists; the reason probably lies in the difficulty of explaining Milton’s 
major poetry to an age that has lost touch with that firmament of ideas in 
which Christian poetry and doctrine could be conscientiously allied. Among 
the studies that have been most fruitful have been those concerned with the 
painstaking reconstruction of some of the dominant ideas and attitudes of 
Milton’s period. The fact that one cannot speak comfortably or accurately 
of an “Age of Milton” suggests the difficulties of such an approach, but 
having granted the unique complexity of Milton, one is still appreciative 
of any information which reveals him as a man beset but not bemused by 
the normal run of conflicting ideas. 

Professor Schultz’s study is the work of a specialist in seventeenth-century 
thought. The “Forbidden Knowledge” with which he is concerned is that 
type of inquiry and speculation lying beyond and contending with funda- 
mental Christian doctrine. Although the period seems full of such speculation, 
Professor Schultz has demonstrated convincingly that a strong tradition of 
intellectual sobriety was maintained during the century, and that most of 
Milton’s contemporaries were cautious about the bounds of learning beyond 
which Price and Curiosity could easily lead the unwary. The book traces in 
minute detail what the accepted bounds were and explores the ramifications 
of “Vain Philosophy; or learning corrupted, as they are reflected in the 
“doubtful disputations” of the age. 

Milte-.’s position as a Christian humanist has long been a troublesome one 
in view of his apparent rejection in Paradise Regained of the rich learning of 
the classical heritage. Professor Schultz clarifies this position by showing 
Milton’s fundamentally consistent adherence to the tradition of intellectual. 
sobriety. He refers in particular to Milton’s statements on the “learned- 
ministry controversy” in such treatises as Likeliest Means, as well as those 
in the Christian Doctrine. It is necessary for his argument that the brief epic 
be read primarily as a lesson or manual for the church, but although this 
places greatest emphasis upon Christ’s experience as a pattern for ministry, 
it is a reasonable argument within the context of the study’s theme. In gen- 
eral the book reaffirms Milton’s position as “that of a conscientious and 
careful scripturalist . . . resisting extrascriptural presumption in its Popish, 
Presbyterian, and enthusiastic shapes:’ (151) 

This work will be of considerable interest to the serious students of 
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Milton’s period, but it is doubtful that the general reader will find his way 
easily through the intricate maze of allusion to a st’ ,yering number of 
specialized works and documents. The notes at the vack of the book are 
copious and detailed but do not always satisfy the need for general informa- 
tion. The absence of any number references in the text adds to the difficulty. 
These are obstacles which the interested reader will take in his stride, but 
which may antagonize others less charitably disposed toward a scholarly 
style sometimes unnecessarily esoteric. Burton O. Kurta 


Cottecrep Letrers or SaMueL Taytor Coteriner. 2 vols. Edited by Earl 
Leslie Griggs. Oxford University Press, London, 1956. pp. xxxix-1219. 
$16.80. 

The purpose of this edition is “to bring together in a single work all the 

known letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge” The present two volumes, con- 

taining the correspondence from 1786 through 1806, present 641 of the 

“nearly 1,800 letters” which Coleridge is known to have written during the 

course of his lifetime. Subsequent volumes will present the remainder. 

The edition is intended primarily for scholars, and it is uniquely welcome, 
not only because it assembles correspondence previously unavailable or 
scattered through numerous books and innumerable journals, but because it 
provides, so far as possible, a complete and accurate text. By tracing holo- 
graphs through “150 collections in England, Scotland, Switzerland, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Hawaii, and the United States;’ Professor 
Griggs is able to state that the “text of 83 per cent. of the letters in these two 
volumes is drawn from holographs, 6 per cent. from transcripts, and [only] 
11 per cent. from printed sources:’ He has exercised the same scholarly cau- 
tion in transcribing the manuscripts, his purpose being to present the letters, 
in the main, “exactly as they were written,’ preserving even the “capricious 
use of capital letters) the “unorthodox spellings’ and the peculiarly Col- 
eridgean abbreviations. (I, xxxvii-xxxviii) Information regarding the address, 
the source of the text, the location of the manuscript, and previous publica- 
tion is given in headnotes. It should be added that Professor Griggs has gone 
to considerable pains to assign precise dates to the letters. With respect to 
footnotes, he has exercised restraint, confining himself largely, although not 
entirely, to textual comments and identification of reference. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imply that this edition is of interest 
only to scholars. Although, as the editor admits in his excellent critique of 
the correspondence, Coleridge “is not among the best of English letter- 
writers; he is probably the least inhibited. (I, xxxvi) Everything which 
happens to him, from an aching tooth to a philosophical idea, is shared with 
his friends, and since, for Coleridge, everything tends to be a crisis, the 
letters have a peculiarly dramatic quality. They also have a peculiarly human 
quality. Readers may laugh at Coleridge’s exaggerations, but they will like 
him nevertheless, and, even when he is struggling with a Southey or a Words- 
worth, they may well find his warm impetuosity more attractive than the 
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austere sense of duty which motivates his opponents. There is much suffer- 
ing in the letters, but there is also much fun, and readers will share Professor 
Griggs’s amusement when Coleridge succeeds in borrowing money from 
William Godwin and actually repays him: a business transaction successfully 
concluded between two of the worst financial risks in all England. (I, 621, n.) 
And one sentence, which Professor Griggs quotes from Mrs. Coleridge, will 
explain in a flash the incompatibility of the marriage. “ ‘My husband is a 
good man, she remarks with characteristic stoicism—‘his prejudices—and his 
Prepossessions sometimes give me pain, but we have all a somewhat to 
encounter in this life?” (II, 975, n.) This one statement is almost worth the 
price of the two volumes, since, despite its quaint charm, its author could have 
had nothing in common with the author of the letters. Perhaps, however, 
readers will be chiefly interested in Coleridge’s intellectual struggles, for these 
are common to all mankind. The problems of evil, of pain, of freedom, of 
God, of knowledge, of the relation between thoughts and things, and the 
function of language are rarely absent from the letters, and even the most 
trifling matter may provide a sudden insight or a clue to their solutions. 
Coleridge considers many solutions during the years covered by these two 
volumes, and it is not impossible that readers will find one of them 
provocative. LucyLe WERKMEISTER 


Tue Lion anp THE Honeyooms. By R. P. Blackmur. Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 
N.Y., 1955. pp. Vili-309. $5.00. 


In this volume Mr. Blackmur has collected seventeen essays, most of them 
previously published during the past twenty years. Dates of prior publication 
are given, but in such a volume additional details would be welcome. There 
might also be a statement as to whether the essays have been materially 
revised, and why they are brought together. The title essay, which comes not 
first but eleventh, develops the theme that both scholarship and criticism are 
necessary in the study of literature, and that despite notable accomplishments, 
much remains to be done. Mr. Blackmur deplores criticism for criticism’s 
sake, and suggests that “the force behind art exists outside art:’ Much of the 
volume deals with the “forces behind art.’ The first essay, “Toward a Modus 
Vivendi; emphasizes the problem of illiteracy, first in the ferment of the 
Middle East, then in Europe and America. The true function of criticism in 
our day is to prevent serious reading from absolute disappearance. Other 
essays are devoted to the difficulties of the literary magazine and the artist in 
American society, and to the American literary expatriate as a symbol of 
deep cultural imbalance. In other essays Mr. Blackmur turns to individual 
writers. Henry Adams he sees as a prime example of failure at “the expense 
of greatness: The problem of T. E. Lawrence, he remarks, is that “of the 
obsessed sensibility” Of Melville he thinks “his radical inability to master a 
technique—that of the novel” led to his relative failure. T. S. Eliot is praised 
because “He knows that poetry is only part of the enterprise. He knows that 
poetry saves nobody, but shows rather the actual world from which to be 
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saved or not...” Apropos of Henry James’s mastery of technique, Blackmur 
emphasizes “the underlying classic form in which things are held together in 
a living way, with the sense of life going on’ Such remarks suggest the serious 
attention and the insight we have come to associate with Mr. Blackmur’s 
discussion of literature. Yet there are symptoms of the occupational diseases 
that beset all critics. There is sometimes a specious complexity, and there is 
a fondness for paradox. “Shaw is as difficult as Joyce, or as Mann, as Kafka, 
if you really look into them; he will remark incidentally, with no clue 
whatever as to what he means. Again, he says, “Poetry may be legitimately 
concerned with the actual whereas one’s prose reflections are concerned 
with the ideal” The context supplies no recognition that the opposite is the 
usual view, and the paradox is left as self-evident to all “intelligent” readers. 
Another deliberate and unnecessary puzzler is the following: “Except Swift, 
Lawrence is the least abiding writer of magnitude in English (short of Shake- 
speare in King Lear) . .’ King Lear and Gulliver’s Travels not abiding? Then 
what is, we should like to know. In such statements there may be some kernel 
of truth, but there is an arrogance and irresponsibility in their manner which 
rouse suspicion. True illumination does not seek to dazzle. B. R. McE. 


Tue Trait or THE Dinosaur AND Oruer Essays. By Arthur Koestler. The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1955. pp. viii-253. $3.50. 

Everyone who read The Yogi and the Commissar will be eager to continue 
the series of essays which appear in this work. Between the two there lies a 
long series of other important books and ten years of time. In The Trail of 
the Dinosaur our author proclaims a farewell to arms and the ending of the 
series because “Cassandra has gone hoarse, and is due for a vocational change” 
But the title of every essay presents a striking challenge and even though 
having appeared separately, will be welcomed in this convenient form. 

Our choice of all the others is “An Anatomy of Snobbery” which would 
seem in its piercing analogies to be definitive of the subject for all times and 
circumstances. No less discriminating, and more important to world affairs 
and the fate of Israel, is his exhortation to his own people in “Judah at the 
Crossroads.’ It will be fiercely disputed but should be reflected upon. 

The dinosaur is our civilization grown unmanageable and threatening, 
making it necessary in Bertrand Russell’s phrase, “to persuade mankind to 
acquiesce in its own survival” (235) R.TE 


A Guie to Soviet Russian TRANSLATIONS OF AMERICAN LireRATURE. By 
Glenora W. and Deming B. Brown. Columbia University Press, N.Y., 1954. 
Pp- 243- $5.00. 

During the thirty years studied in this monograph over 22,000,000 copies of 

American books are known to have been published in Russian translation. 

Of these, nearly a third were works by Jack London, who was three times 

as popular as Mark Twain and a little more than three times as popular as 

Upton Sinclair. This is a sample of the surprises the authors present. 
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Methodically limiting themselves to books translated into Russian, they 
have compiled an alphabetical check list by author of all individual works. 
To this they have added tables which give year by year the number of copies 
published for each of tie forty most popular authors. One is not surprised 
to find Steinbeck the leading author since 1940 (365,000 copies), but why i is 
there nothing of Hemingway in the same period? In the 1930's, 130,000 copies 
of Hemingway appeared. Mr. and Mrs. Brown distinguish four periods in 
the thirty-year span they study. In the period of War Communism (1918- 
1921), when few books of any kind were published, Lafcadio Hearn and 
Albert Edwards (author of a novel called Comrade Yetta) were the only 
“new” authors introduced. With them were Longfellow, Twain, Whitman, 
Harte, London, and Sinclair, all of whom were known to Czarist Russia. 
During the years of the New Economic Policy (1922-1928) some eighty 
American authors new to the Russian people were provided in some nine 
hundred printings. Under the Five-Year Plans of 1928-1941, fewer American 
authors were “acceptable? and the number of translations decreased. From 
1942 to 1947 there was a general reduction in book publication. Though no 
figures are available past 1947, the writers conclude that “The Soviet reader 
of today probably thinks of American literature in terms of the works of Jack 
London and O. Henry, a small number of nineteenth century classics, and a 
handful of officially approved left-wing contemporaries’ Perhaps our 
diplomats might try the literary approach to a more effective meeting of 
minds in Russia. B. R. McE. 


PoEMs, 1923-1954. By E. E. Cummings. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N.Y., 1954. 
pp. xxiv-468. $6.75. 

Reviewing a complete edition of a man’s poems is like tying up a bundle of 
old magazines: you know what is in each number, but it is rather tidy to 
have the whole lot neat and intact. When the author is still alive and the 
publishers call his new book “the first complete edition a certain ambiguity 
makes one wonder how many more poems may come forth and how 
temporal present judgment must be. Furthermore, reviewing a collection 
edition of separate volumes already praised and damned can hardly be a fresh 
process, Rather, one must judge the cumulative effect of the work of a man 
who has been “more talked about than he deserves to be” according to one 
reviewer and hailed with a “Shout Viva!” by another in the same issue of 
Poetry (September, 1955). 

Cummings still shows four main facets in retrospect: lyrical, quasi-Eliza- 
bethan (“All in green”); satirical (“America, I love you”); typographical 
(“r-p-o-p-h-e-s-s-a-g-r”); and scatological (ad lib.). Lyrically, he is good 
enough to make one wish that he had concentrated more on music and 
image; satirically, he is often comic, often didactically effective, but too often 
esthetically—not to say morally—offensive when he sacrifices over-all unity 
to get in a slimy aside, however clever—but then, the same can be said for 
Swift; typographically, at the worst his sprayed phrases resemble the flash-by 
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effect of old pianola rolls and at best deserve applause for fresh and ingenious 
experiment; scatologically, he will always have a following, but for content 
rather than essential verse power. 

The total effect of the complete edition is what one might expect from 
a prize-winner and foundation-award winner. Cummings can handle words, 
has quick inteligence, vibrates with passion, knuckles down to no tradition; 
he also can be trivial and mountebankish. But he is rarely dull. He may 
prove to be a moving force in shaping the new poetry. He certainly cannot 
be disregarded. Only time can tell whether he is a significant poet or a 
passing phenomenon. WituraM H. Davenport 


Peer Gynt: A Dramatic Porm. By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by H. M. 
Finney. Philosophical Library, N.Y., 1955. pp. X-197. $3-75- 

Peer Gynt is an epic fantasy that challenges the skill of the translator. It is a 
unique work, different from any other that Ibsen wrote. It reflects the 
qualities that are characteristic of Ibsen’s art: a rich and flexible rhythm 
varying in accordance with the dominant mood of the respective scene, a 
sparkling and often caustic wit, a polished style, a natural “conversational 
tone” in the verse. In the play the author blends grotesque and picturesque 
elements with those that are dramatic and lyric in a work of epic significance. 
Folklore, trolls, rustic sports, and a shadowy phantom world form the dra- 
matic fabric into which Ibsen weaves the experiences of Peer Gynt, a day- 
dreamer who cannot separate fact from fancy, a picaresque and boastful yet 
lovable hero. High adventure, melodrama, romance, the strength and weak- 
ness of a human being often caught in the net of his own selfishness and 
cynical indifference impart to the play a dramatic effect rich in emotional 
appeal and psychological implications. 

Dr. Finney has caught the spirit of Ibsen’s drama in this translation. It 
reflects the structure, tone, and symbolic imagery of the original without 
being a line-by-line translation. Ceci Evva LARSEN 


How to Enjoy Poetry. By William Van Wyck. Barent Barentse, Sacramento, 
1956. pp. 130. 

This is a brief unacademic introduction to prosody, followed by samples 
and suggestions for reading in such loosely differentiated types as humorous 
poetry, the sonnet, the ballad, reflective poetry, twentieth-century poetry, 
and so on. Despite an unconventional style, the author’s tastes are quite tradi- 
tional. There are some devices of explanation which might serve a teacher 
in an elementary class. B. R. McE. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 

La Legge d Amore. (The Law of Love) By Salvatore Cutino. Collana Scrit- 
tori Italiani, Milano, Italy, 1956. pp. 63. 400 lire. 

This small book is another from the pen of a southern California Italian 

writer whose work is already known to the readers of The Personalist. 

In an introduction Giovanni Giraldi states that, while there has been a revival 
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of idealistic philosophy in Italy during the first half of the twentieth century, 
in the United States and England a “philo-scientific positivism has continued 
to develop with unchanged vigor” leading to an “ingenuous materialism” 
and “unwarranted conclusions: Against this view there have been a few 
opposing voices, but in spite of them a “materialistic glaciation weighs upon 
American thought.’ Giraldi concludes: “Cutino, however, in his essay on 
The Law of Love opposes both forms of American thought in reciprocal 
antithesis to each other, fideism and materialistic scientism. Against the first 
he reaffirms the validity of the logical process and against the second the 
spirituality of thinking and of that which presides over scientific experience?’ 
(7) 

While Sr. Cutino has not altogether approved Giraldi’s analysis, his essay 
is written in the spirit of idealism at whose summit he has placed the Law of 
Love expressed in kindness and brotherhood. His discussion begins with the 
ancient identification of love with chemical attraction or affinity and shows 
that the loving Intelligence which governs the universe is not identical with 
this chemical affinity, although it must maintain a certain balance with it. It 
is in our experience with science and technics, however, that we have learned 
to go beyond them and arrive at a knowledge of the entire, universal struc- 
ture as well as a progressive, analytic-synthetic reconstruction of a world, 
physical, chemical, moral, and spiritual, integrated into a harmonious and 
organic Whole. (21) Various applications of this insight remain to be made. 
Science and spirit must unite in a complete picture; truth includes two expe- 
riences, both real: scientific and moral, spiritual, or psychological. Science 
does not exclude the idea of the divine. In fact mathematically considered, 
chance could not account for the complex structure of the atom; an over- 
ruling Intelligence seems inevitable. The evolutionary process by which man 
reaches higher moral and spiritual levels takes place by alternating joy and 
pain, the latter a step toward perfection in its expiatory character. Everything 
takes place according to a law sublimely beneficent—the Law of Love, which 
is absolute and admits of no exceptions. Man ever aspires toward the Whole 
—Universal Spirit—God. Merritt M. THompson 


Dialectique—Hamelin et la Philosophie Chrétienne. By Augustin Sesmat. 
Bloud and Gay, Paris, 1955, pp. 358. 
The author of the present work states that, as all the world knows, Hegel 
first exploited the triadic formula of the dialectic construction: thesis—antith- 
esis—synthesis, a first synthesis serving as the thesis for a new opposition 
which is resolved in a second synthesis, and so on indefinitely. Hamelin 
(1856-1907) gave an original twist to the interpretation. In place of the 
Hegelian negation of the thesis in the antithesis, he finds in it a correlative 
which renders easier the union of the two opposites in the synthesis. Ordi- 
narily the application can be seen most clearly in mathematics, but Hamelin 
goes much farther. In his Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation 
(1907) he makes the triadic dialectic the means by which every spirit con- 
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structs the object of its knowledge. In fact he thinks that his theory is appli- 
cable to the whole of human knowledge and the ensemble of the real may 
be considered a progressive dialectic construction from a series of eleven 
“primary notions,’ all linked dialectically and rising to Personality which 
closes the series. This view of the real quite reverses the ordinary sense which 
finds the real a given not to be constructed or arrived at. If a complete 
hierarchy of authentic primary notions, linked dialectically, corresponds to 
the essential aspects of reality, and if the law of opposition is the fundamental 
law of our thinking, we are justified in speaking of the “dialectic hypothesis” 
as one of the basic theories of philosophical interpretation. The purpose of 
the book, then, combines a kind of transposition of traditional philosophy, a 
critique of Hamelin which, while getting rid of certain peripheral elements, 
shows still his essential harmony with Christian doctrine, and the possibility 
of a new and original philosophy built upon the dialectic hypothesis. 
As basic to what he is trying to do, the author gives the following as 

the function of philosophy: 

To describe as exactly as possible the principal traits of the Universe 

and the general processes of human knowledge; to express, by well 

chosen notions and fundamental relations, the essential constitu- 

tion, mutual relationships, the evolution and activity of beings; to 

ascend from the real such as it is given first to its intelligible 

structure and its transcendent principles . . . such in a few words 

is the object of philosophy. (289) 


He summarizes his basic conception of the “primary notions” and their 
relationship as follows: 

Relation, number, time, space, movement, quality, alteration, speci- 
fication, causality, finality, personality; it is at once in the internal 
development of each of these notions and their placing in related 
series that dialectic consists. The doctrine of which this dialectic 
is but the skeleton is very rich: in it Hamelin shows himself to be 
the heir of the ontologists, especially Aristotle and Leibniz, as well 
as of the first dialecticians, particularly .. . Renouvier . . . and one 
can say that the philosophy of Hamelin is as that which Renouvier 
had professed at the end of his life, a Personalism, in the highest 
sense of the word. (68) 


The transcendence of God and the dialectic of creation are thus 
expressed: 
To make an intelligible reality exist and evolve, to make spirits 
capable of knowing this reality exist and function, and for that 
purpose to harmonize the laws of the constitution and development 
of things with the dynamism of spirits—that is to create the world. 
(142) 
The final chapter of the book presents the conditions under which the 
new philosophy must be written and a brief outline of its content. M. M.T. 
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